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THOUGH the mountain refused to come to Mahomet, 
a road like this might have served to make it more 
accessible — which would have been the same as 
bringing it nearer. 

Similarly, forest fires can be headed off earlier 
— precious timber saved for defense; conservation 
and reforestation projects are facilitated when there 
are roads and trails to reach them more readily. 

Besides being a powerful, fast-working, easy-to- 
handle machine for keeping existing roads in good 


condition, a “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Grader is 


———_—__________AMERICAN Foresrs 


| ROADS BRING THE FORESTS NEARER | 


virtually a complete road and trail builder in itself. 

With its power and traction, its rugged construc- 
tion, its deep-biting, high-reach, full-revolving blade, 
it can do most anything . .. make cuts and fills, cut 
ditches and slope banks, mix and spread surfacing 
materials. It can work forward or backward — as 
in narrow quarters which do not permit turning. 
The punishment it can stand is extraordinary. The 
low operating cost enables building extra miles of 
roads not feasible with more expensive methods. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR Dsez 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS © ROAD MACHINERY ¢ ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
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BIG TREES 


Oregon Yields to Washington 


‘ 


a 
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Washington's Queets fir is larger than Oregon's Lloyd fir 








The American Forestry Association is 
sponsoring a national hunt for the dis- 
covery and preservation of the largest 
specimens of the different species of 
typical American trees. Locate, mea- 
sure and nominate your candidate in 
this competition. ACT NOW to make 
known and save the largest specimens 
of America's trees. For further de- 
tails, send for the Association's spe- 
cial announcement of this Big Tree 
hunt. Mail your nomination with rec- 
ords and pictures to The American 
Forestry Association, 919 17th Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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YOUR big tree editor never doubted 
when Forester Les. D. Lloyd wrote 
in about the giant Douglas fir, Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia, which he had discoy- 
ered near Seaside, Oregon, _ that 
this tree would permanently hold top 
place among Douglas firs in_ the 
big tree campaign. But no_ sooner 
had the story of Forester Lloyd’s 
tree gone to press for the Septem- 
ber issue of AMERICAN Forests, than 
along came a letter from Superin- 
tendent Preston P. Macy of Olympic 
National Park, Washington, telling 
about a larger one growing in the 
fantastic, moss-draped Olympic rain 
forest beside the Queets River within 
the national park. This tree measures 
fifty-three feet four inches in circun- 
ference, seventeen feet one inch in di- 
ameter and 221 feet tall, with its trunk 
clear of limbs for over one hundred 
feet. It is in good health, and is esti- 
mated to be 1400 years old. Is it pos- 
sible that a larger Douglas fir exists? 


Park Ranger Osear Kuntz who mea- 
sured the tree is shown in the picture 
with his wife. 
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OCTOBER brought the lowly aspen, a tree 
held in warm esteem by those who know it 
best, into the headlines. Governor John E. 
Miles of New Mexico by special proclama- 
tion designated October 1-7 as “Aspen Week” 
for New Mexicans in homage of the autumnal 
beauty of the tree. “Nature,” said the Gov- 
ernor in effect, “stages one of the most gorgeous sights of creation when the aspen forests 
on our mountain slopes pan out their gold in the fall. Let us go forth and partake of 
their beauty. It will gladden our hearts and inspire us all to give better protection to our 
forests.” 

And so it will. If you have never seen a mountainside splashed with the fall yellows 
of the trembling aspen, you have indeed missed one of nature’s inspiring pageants. A 
small tree as trees go, the aspen is one of a family of eleven poplars or cottonwoods found 
in the United States. Populous Tremuloides is his christened name, but like most beloved 
and friendly persons he has numerous nicknames, the most common of which is “Quak- 
ing Asp.” He is a hail-fellow-well-met, cosmopolitan, courageous and gentle as the sum- 
mer breeze that stirs his leaves into instant laughter. In his northern range he rollicks 
across the country from ocean to ocean and down the western mountains into Mexico 
consorting with trees of high and low degree. Undaunted he battles winter snows and is 
crushed, bent and twisted by their sodden weight, but in the spring he is up and on 
again, his gray catkins waving and his green leaves trembling with an ecstasy of life that 
seems to laugh off the hardships of winter. Man might well take a leaf from the lowly 
aspen tree. 

> * * * * >» 

Mr. Barrett’s interesting article in this issue—‘*War Revives An Old Industry” 
brings up again a question that has been asked down the ages. It relates to one of those 
mysteries of nature that science has as yet failed to unravel. In the case of Mr. Barrett’s 
article, the question specifically is “What causes burls to form at the base of certain laurel 
and rhododendron plants and not others?” 

As to the formation of wood burls in general, students of the subject have various 
explanations. Some attribute them to the localized development of many dormant buds 
the growth of which has been stimulated by injuries resulting from a variety of causes, 
among them the stinging of insects, frost bite, fire and mechanical abrasions. Another ex- 
planation is that they are caused by a disease. And then there is the record of an Italian 
who induced burl formations in boxwood by fitting tight metal bands around the stems of 
the plants. 

Querying Mr. Barrett on the question, he writes: “About the only thing we seem 
reasonably sure of in the case of rhododendron and laurel burls is that they are in some 
way connected with a concentration of dormant buds which continue to live but never 
develop into stems or sprouts. Their presence interrupts evenness of grain and causes 
the eccentric growth resulting in the much desired figure. However, we do not know what 
causes this concentration of dormant buds.” 

. * *~ . * * 

Massachusetts is the latest state to adopt a state tree. By special act of its current 
legislature the chickadee has been named the state bird and the American e'm the state 
tree. According to the records of The American Forestry Asso“iation, Massa-husetts is 
the seventeenth state that has officially adopted a state tree. California has put its seal 
on the redwood, Delaware has chosen the American holly, Georgia the southern pine, 
Idaho the western white pine, Illinois the bur oak, Indiana the yellow poplar or tulip 
tree, Louisiana and Mississippi the magnolia, Missouri the hawthorne, Pennsylvania the 
hemlock, Rhode Island the maple, South Carolina the palmetto, Texas the pecan, Utah 
the blue spruce, Virginia the flowering dogwood, and Maryland the sturdy old white oak. 
Some fifteen other states report trees “unofficially” selected. 


Ona Zu 


Editor 
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By GRACE V. SHARRITT 


It is the eve of Thanksgiving. A silver curve of new 
moon, just above the mauve horizon, gleams a silent 
benediction upon a waning year. So many good things 
for which to be thankful! Trees, tall and sturdy, etch 
this indelible message in a fresco of charcoal traceries 
against the fading pinks and lavenders of a peaceful 
sky 





Still and beautiful is the twilight hour. Quiet, save for 
a low wind which murmurs among brown grain stub- 
bles of “work well done’; of plantings and harvests, 
of granaries filled with corn; of barn-lofts 
stacked with ripened grains and cellars and storage 
closets packed with jars and brimming crocks 





From the mountains to the pla ns, ickory nuts are 
drying on attic floors Squash and pumpkins have been 
eithand Potatoes and apples are binned Strings of 
peppers and drying herbs hang in sunny kitchen cor- 
ners. A land of plenty this Thanksg vin 
Gifts of the earth for which to give t 
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A star appears in the deepening sky. It is symbolic of 
those richer, but less tangible blessings of the soil 
The blessing of sensitiveness to beauty, an awareness 
of happiness in small things 





Truly blessed 


) is he who, hearing the lilt of a birds 
song, can recall the melody \ vidly to mind long after 


the singer has gone. Truly blessed is he who, seeing 
the fleeting loveliness of an azure butterfly w ne: trea- 
sures the memory and at will can bring it to mind on 


days darkened with sorrow or loneliness 
M But the en- 


| 
f concitivvanece to the 
sensitiveness to TI 


Vlaterial possessions may be taken awa 
during gift is that awareness 

common things of 

morning dew on June clover? Or the po 
a summer sunset? Can you still feel “the 
f April rain upon your cheek? Taste again the ft 
necc ‘ rild st ney=) c fo ind n t ||? Ther n- 
ness of wi rawberries found on a hill? 7 
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deed, are you truly Flessed, for these gifts of the spir 
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are for eternity. Ephemeral but lasting, simple but 
riceless, this blessing is one for which to give thanks 

* # * # 
Twilight has deepe nto dusk. A silver sheath slips 


into the darkening on and the stillness - silent 


prayer is upon a beautiful land. Yellowed grasses rustle 
softly in the night wind like the ghostly rob s of an- 
oftly in the nignt wind like tne ghostly robes OT < 
cient monks. Somewhere, far away, a bird twirls s 

ing notes into song. A song which echoes, ‘For this 
we give thanks 








WAR REVIVES AN 


OLD INDUSTRY 


Appalachian Forests Are Meeting the Shortage of Imported Brier Wood for 
American Pipe Smokers 


By LEONARD I. BARRETT 


Photographs by the Forest Service 


HISTORY usually credits the mound building 

aborigines of North America as the originators 

of pipe smoking. Early colonists found this 

custom prevalent among Indian tribes and 

their methods of cultivating tobacco plants, 

which are native only to the Americas, was im- 
itated by colonial farmers and formed the basis for the 
existing tobacco industry so important to the southeast- 
ern United States. 

Beginning in 1612 at Jamestown, the growing of to- 
bacco in the United States has increased steadily until 
present normal annual production is in the neighborhood 
of one and one-third billion pounds, with a value to 
growers of about 250 million dollars. The custom of 
smoking tobacco in pipes has also grown and the man- 
ufacture of pipes has increased from a business valued 
at less than fifty thousand dollars prior to 1860, to an 
industry whose present production is valued at nearly 
eight million dollars. Clay, stone, meerschaum, porcelain, 
ealabash gourds, corn cobs and even copper have been 
used in the manufacture of pipes, but the most common 
material used today is wood. 

The wood best suited to the manufacture of smoking 
pipes was found to grow in the countries which border 
the Mediterranean Sea. Here a shrubby plant of the 
heath family, more commonly known as brier, develops 
a root burl or large spherical swelling at the ground 
line. The wood of these burls is absorbent and fire resis- 
tant, and has a grain of beautiful figure—characteristics 
which have made it the standard pipe wood for many 
years. Rough blocks of varying size and shape are sawed 
from these burls, seasoned and exported to other coun- 
tries where final manufacture takes place. Although esti- 
mates of United States annual requirements vary, opin- 
ions of several pipe manufacturers checked by U. S. Cus- 
toms records indicate that about thirty million blocks have 
been imported annually from Mediterranean countries. 

The present and past World Wars resulted in almost 
complete cessation of these imports and American manu- 
facturers were forced to look for domestic sources of 
pipe stock. During World War I, American woods in- 
ferior to brier necessarily were used when imported 
stocks became depleted, but the search for substitutes 
directed attention to the immense thickets of mountain 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia) and rhododendron (Rhododen- 
dron maxima), which are common in the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains. These evergreen shrubs known to 
nature lovers and conservationists primarily for the 
beauty of their blossoms have some characteristics in 
common with the Mediterranean brier. At advanced ages 
some of the shrubs produce root burls very like brier in 
appearance, and their wood is characterized by a similar- 
ly beautiful figure. 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


That these burls are suitable for pipe manufacture was 
known for many years prior to the first World War. 
Sporadic attempts were made to manufacture pipes from 
mountain laurel root burls, but competition by the im- 
ported brier was too severe and all attempts were short- 
lived. In 1910, a report on the wood-using industries of 
North Carolina was published by the North Carolina Ge- 
ological and Economic Survey. The use of mountain 
laurel for pipe manufacture is mentioned here and a 
tabulation shows that about forty tons of burls were 
used during the year. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that a search for 
brier replacements would include further trials of laurel 
and rhododendron. Pipe stock operations were renewed 
and expanded in North Carolina during the period 1918 
to 1920. These operations, however, were poorly financed, 
methods of sawing and curing blocks not well under- 
stood, and at the conclusion of the war, local industry 
was unable to meet the competition of the cheaper im- 
ported brier. 

With the start of another European war in 1939 pipe 
manufacturers again appeared in the southern Appalach- 
ians to investigate the possibilities of home sources of 
raw material and by the early summer of 1941 seven 
pipe block plants, most of them using laurel burls ex- 
clusively, were in operation. Six of these are in west- 
ern North Carolina and one in eastern Tennessee. They 
vary considerably in size, requiring from two to fifty 
tons of burls a week. The combined weekly require- 
ment of all seven plants is approximately 196 tons. The 
plants saw an average of about 900 blocks from one ton 
of burls so that at present capacity, the industry pro- 
duces about 176,000 blocks weekly. 

If these plants should operate only forty-six weeks out 
of the year their production would amount to slightly 
over 8,000,000 blocks annually. This indicates that ap- 
parently about one-fourth of the entire requirements of 
the United States is provided by the present southern 
Appalachian industry. Remaining needs are doubtless 
being met by stocks of Mediterranean brier still on hand 
and as those are depleted an expansion of the home in- 
dustry is a reasonable expectation. 

A summary of interviews with plant managers and 
woods foremen indicates that the new industry has cre- 
ated about 1,150 man-days of labor a week for woods 
workers and mill hands recruited locally. At current 
wages the yearly returns to labor amount to at least 
$150,000. In addition, returns to landowners for bur! 
digging privileges vary somewhat, but average prices are 
from $1 to $1.25 a ton with a probable total local re- 
turn of $10,000 to $12,000 yearly. 


To insure a steady supply all mills operate a woods 
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force, but most of them will also accept independent 
farmer delivery of the burls either at the mill or road- 
side. At the mill, prices range from $10 to $12 a ton 


* 





Upper—tThe holes or "craters where burls were removed 
are soon covered. This picture was taken about three 
months after the burls were dug. Note the burl at the 
base of the laurel stem in foreground, apparently too 
small or defective to be harvested for pipe blocks 


Lower—A woods opening in the Pisgah National Forest 

after digging was completed. In the opening, which is 

fifty to sixty feet in diameter, a clump of uncut rhododen- 
dron remains in the center 


and represent returns to the farmer for stumpage, labor 
and transportation. If delivered at the roadside to be 
picked up by company trucks, about $2 a ton less than 
the mill price is paid. Many mountain farmers have 
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taken advantage of this market for a product heretofore 
valueless to them, benefiting from this opportunity. For 
example, the names of over 150 individuals from whom 
burls had been 
purchased ap- 
peared on the 
books of one 
mill at the end 
of the first 
eight months 
of operation, 
Thus the new 
industry, al- 
though small 
by some com- 
parisons, has 
been a_ real 
contribution to 
the living 
standards of 
hundreds of 
mountain peo- 
ple in a region 
where annual 
cash incomes 
are unbelieva- 
bly meager. 
However, the 
industry has 
been the cause 
of much very 
real concern by 
those _ whose 
primary inter- 
est in Appa- 
lachian forests 





is the enjoy- 
ment and pres- 
ervation of 
their natural 
beauty. They 
want to know 
if burl-digging 
operations de- 
stroy the exist- 
ing stands of 
laurel and rho- 
dodendron and 
thus remove an 
attractive scen- 
ie feature of 
the Appalach- 
ian country? A 
deseription of 
burl - digging 
operations as 
they are con- 
ducted today provides a rather cleareut answer to this 
question. 

In harvesting burls the first step is to find them—a 
seemingly unimportant problem in a region where the 
plants grow in such profusion. However, much strenu- 
ous hiking, climbing and worming through dense thickets 
by scouts is usually required to locate an area from 
which a few tons of burls can be removed. Frequently 
the presence of burls is readily detected because the ab- 
normal swelling at the base of a laurel or rhododendron 
stem begins several inches above the ground line and is 
thus easily seen. Sometimes the burls are deeper in the 
soil and layers of forest litter or moss cover the upper 
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portion of the swelling. Here the scouts scrape back the 
loose layers of moss and leaves or feel beneath them 
with their hands to determine if burls are present. 

Whole watersheds 
as large as ten or fif- 
teen thousand acres 
have been scouted 
without discovery of 
sufficient burls to 
warrant a_burl-dig- 
ging operation, al- 
though within such 
an area two or three 
thousand acres of 
laurel thickets may 
occur. When burls 
are found they usual- 
ly occur in clumps of 
from four to five to 
possibly two dozen 
plants. Rarely over 
an area as large as 
one acre do all the 
plants have burs. 
Small clumps may be 
scattered over areas 
as small as two or 
three acres but seldom 
does the gross area 
in which the clumps 
oceur exceed two or 
three hundred acres. 

After an area is 
found, digging crews 
of from three to nine 
men harvest the 
burls, usually by 
means of a small 
block and tackle rig 
of the stump-puller 
or fence - stretcher 
type. The main stem 
of the plant is cut off 
one or two feet above 
the ground and a 
chain attached to the 
stump. As leverage 
is applied, the burl 
is lifted slightly and 
roots attached to it 
appear at the ground 
surface and are sev- 
ered with an ax. This 
process of lifting and 
eutting of roots as 
they appear is re- 
peated until the burl 
is completely removed from the ground. Burls weigh- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty pounds are about the 
minimum size acceptable and weights 100 to 200 
pounds are fairly common. The largest burl of 
Which there is record weighed 600 pounds. The aver- 
age weight of the burls sawed in the Carolina mills 
is about eighty pounds. 

On many private lands removal of burls completes 
woods operations. However, where purchases from na- 
tional forest lands have been made, the contracts or per- 
mits for operation require that all tops of unused plants 
he laid flat on the ground. This is done so that they will 
decay quickly and thus remove the fire hazard which 
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commonly accompanies accumulations of brush and 
“slash” left after nearly all types of forest cuttings. 
Another clause in the contracts or permits enforced by 





Upper—Here about one and one-half tons of burls have 
been sledded out of a sale area in the Pisgah National For- 
est. After digging, the burls are transported usually by horse- 
or mule-drawn sleds to yards or assembly points near roads, 
where they are picked up by trucks and taken to the mills 


Lower—This crate of blocks is ready for boiling. Some of 

the four to six combinations of size and shape usually manu- 

factured are shown above. This new American war-born 
industry produces 176,000 pipe blocks weekly 


forest supervisors or rangers requires the leaving of un- 
disturbed strips on both sides of main-traveled highways 
and other public thoroughfares of the forest road sys- 
tem. Packing of brush in skid roads, on slopes especial- 
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iy, is also required to prevent erosion and the creation 
of unsightly gullies. Some operators also follow these 
national forest practices, at least in part, on private 
lands. 

Operations on either private or public lands open up 
the thicket by removal of the clumps of plants. Open- 
ings may be only a few feet in diameter where two or 
three burls have been removed, or forty to fifty feet in 
diameter where several dozen were taken. Occasionally 
openings may be one-fourth to one-third acre in size, but 
rarely are they larger. Between these openings the thick- 


Growth quickly follows pipe block operations. Here, 


A further clue to the extent of burl-digging operations 
is found in the timber sale records of the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest in western North Carolina. On one ranger 
district of this forest, five separate sales of burls had 
been made at the time of this writing. The total area in 
this ranger district is 155,000 acres and the total gross 
area within the five sale areas was about 1,250 acres. A 
recent inspection of these operations by the writer re- 
sulted in the estimate that digging had affected not over 
twenty-five per cent of the total gross area in all five 
sale units. 


ae 


near Celo, North Carolina, burls were dug on about five 


acres in 1920. There was an exceptional concentration of burls and a high proportion of the plants were removed. The area 
has come back in dense young growth of hemlock, yellow poplar, red maple, laurel and rhododendron on the old digging 


et remains untouched except where narrow sled roads 
have been cut through. Trees of the native forest may 
be absent or present in varying numbers, depending upon 
the logging history of the locality. If there has been 
only partial or no removal of timber, the laurel or rho- 
dodendron thicket forms an understory beneath the for- 
est canopy. 

If logging has been heavy, the few scattered trees re- 
maining will be mostly those left because some defect 
rendered them unsuitable for lumber. Sometimes where 
all trees were removed, laurel or rhododendron may be 
the primary vegetation on the ground. Thus, a laurel 
or rhododendron thicket operated for burls consists of a 
series of small openings separated by stands of un- 
touched plants with large trees in varying numbers seat- 
tered over the area. In the blooming season and at a dis- 
tance, the effects of the operation are quite unnoticeable 
to any but one very intimately acquainted with a par- 
ticular area. 
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The amount of pipe stock obtained from national for- 
est lands has been a rather small part of the entire re- 
quirements. For example, a period of active purchases 
from national forest areas occurred between the middle 
of October, 1940, and the end of February, 1941. Dur- 
ing the eighteen weeks of this period, 780 tons of burls 
were purchased from national forests in western North 
Carolina. This is an average of about forty-three tons 
a week or approximately twenty-two per cent of the 196 
tons weekly required by the industry. 

Explanations are not entirely satisfactory as to why 
so small a proportion of the total forest area occupied 
by laurel and rhododendron contains burl-bearing plants. 
Probably the most credible theory is based on the ad- 
vanced ages of plants which bear commercial burls and 
the fact that widespread forest fire control in Appalach- 
ian states dates back to about 1912 or 1914, a little less 
than thirty years ago. Although some of the faster grow- 


ing rhododendron plants (Continuing on page 543) 
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FISH THAT EAT DUCKS 


By 


Ormal |. Sprungman 


AMERICA’S sportsmen are fa- 
miliar with ducks that eat fish, 
but up in the great waterfowl 
breeding grounds of the Cana- 
dian North lurks a fresh water 
fish that turns the tables and ae- 
tually feeds on ducks. 

Not unlike the northern pike, 
Canada’s jackfish is a piscatorial 
scoundrel if there ever was one. 
Inhabiting the shallow marsh- 
lands, the jackfish furnishes no 
sport. Even its flesh is 








muddy. A sealy eanni- 
bal, it preys on its less 
fortunate finny breth- 
ren, occasionally  de- 
vouring muskrats and 
live ducklings. 

Last fall while shoot- 
ing movies and stills for 
Dueks Unlimited in 
Canada, I had an op- 
portunity to look in on 
studies of jackfish predation 
which Vie Solman of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto biology depart- 
ment was making at Red Rock 
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Ducks Unlimited Photos, by Vic Solman and the Author 


Lake in the Saskatchewan River country. Here I saw taking their first swimming lessons to be snatched off by 
Ireshly swallowed and half-digested ducklings being re- hungry jackfish lurking beneath the marsh surface. Sol- 
moved from the bellies of jackfish. The pictures on this man told me that last summer an average of seven out of 
page vividly tell the story. It is not unusual for ducklings every hundred jackfish he examined contained ducklings. 
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FIREMEN 


IN THE 





WOODS 


What a Company and a Community Are 
Doing to Protect Their Forest Resources 


By CHAPIN COLLINS 


WHEN the lookout atop Minot Peak on the Clemons 
Tree Farm in Grays Harbor county, Washington, spot- 
ted a column of smoke at 1:40 o’clock one hot, dry af- 
ternoon in July, he didn’t realize he was starting some- 
thing new in the Douglas fir region of the Pacific North- 
west. He had one idea in mind... speed. The ther- 
mometer stood at ninety-seven degrees, and the hygrom- 
eter showed humidity was at the dangerously low level 
of thirty-two per cent. 

Speed! In a moment he was on the ’phone with the 
reading from his Osborne fire finder .. . and a city fire 
department in the woods was set in motion. 

The dispatcher who received his alarm quickly ob- 
tained another report from a second lookout, plotted the 
fire’s location and telephoned the district fire station near- 
est the blaze. 

By 1:43, a fire engine—a one-ton tanker truck carry- 


ing 300 gallons of water and hose lines—was on its way. 
It reached the fire at 1:49. 

Within two minutes, 950 feet of hose were laid. Thir- 
teen minutes and forty seconds from the time of detee- 
tion, water was on the blaze. Less than 300 gallons were 
required to extinguish a blaze about to sweep through 
2,000 acres of new growth forest. 

This was the first fire on the new Clemons Tree Farm, 
a 130,000-acre project of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, the first test of a new idea in forest fire fighting 
in the Pacific Northwest which, simply enough, is merely 
the application of what every city fire chief knows... 
“fast work on a small fire means no work on a big one.” 


* * * * * 


Little more than a half century ago, the American for- 
est industry completed its westward march across the 
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K. 8. Brown 


Fire prevention and control is the job of the “firemen in the woods" at the Clemons tree farm. Here are two of 
the tanker-trucks at work—actually fighting fire on the tree-farm. Quick action held the fire from the inflammable 
debris on the steep bank above, saved the young growth and quite possibly avoided a serious conflagration 
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K. 8S. Brown 


Where fire is kept out, nature will produce a tree crop such as this stand 
of fine second-growth in the Clemons tree farm, now about fifteen years old 


continent. When it reached the beaches of the Pacific 
ocean, people didn’t realize that the beginning of the 
end of a limitless timber supply had come. Timber re- 
sources of Washington, Oregon and northern California 
were believed “inexhaustible,” and so they were, then, 
when ox teams hauled logs down skid roads slower than 
nature was producing new growth. 

But, in the later days when the port of Grays Harbor 
in Washington was shipping better than a billion board 
feet of lumber each year—as it did from 1925 to 1929— 
and other lumber ports were sending out timber in like 
proportion, nature began to lose the race. It became 
obvious to the far-sighted that “inexhaustible” was an 
elastic term already stretched to the limit, and now on 
the rebound. 

3y the time such ideas as “selective logging” and “per- 
petual yield” emerged from the minds of foresters and 
began to appear in practice, there weren’t any too many 
horses left in the barn. 

Yet, along this western slope, nature herself was val- 
iantly suggesting the answer. The answer, in the form 
of millions of naturally seeded young trees, demonstrated 
that timber industries, even if they couldn’t move west- 
ward any more, needn’t fold up. 

They could grow trees. 

They could grow trees commercially, successfully, giv- 
en several things: 

First, such physical things as rapidity of growth, areas 
of sufficient size and comparative freedom from fire. 

Second, such man-made things as a taxation system 
that wouldn’t bleed an operation that must wait decades 
for its return; and new uses for wood, that would profit- 
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ably utilize younger trees and a greater proportion of 
each tree. 

A favorable combination of these factors appeared in 
the state of Washington. Rapidity of growth in the fog 
belt of western Washington and adjacent areas of mild 
climate and plentiful rain was well known. Then the 
people of the state, after a series of attempts, finally ap- 
proved a reforestation law in 1931 which said to owners 
of cutover lands: “If your land is determined to be pri- 
marily suitable for reforestation, you may so declare it 
and pay a tax on the basis of a valuation of $1 an acre. 
Whenever you harvest wood products, you must then pay 
a yield tax of twelve and one-half per cent of the value 
of whatever you harvest.” 

Chemists, who had transformed hemlock into rayon, 
gave the answer to the problem of utilizing wood to the 
fullest extent. A tree, once only a source for lumber, 
gained myriad uses. 

In Grays Harbor county, as elsewhere, large areas 
were under single ownerships. 

There was the winning combination, with a reasonably 
satisfactory answer to every question, except that of fire. 

When the state approved its far-reaching forest tax 
law, the Weyerhaeuser company, among others, started 
paying taxes again on lands long permitted to run up 
delinquencies. Weyerhaeuser decided, finally, to reverse 
the old policy of “cut and get out” and to substitute for 
it “eut and stay in.” 

Thus was conceived the Clemons Tree Farm, one of 
the first large privately owned permanent timber farms 
in the West. 

Where C. H. Clemons, old-time logger who still lives in 
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Montesano, Grays Harbor county seat, started logging 
with oxen more than fifty years ago, this farm now has 
been established. 

By 1941, most of the timber in the 130,000-acre area 
was gone. That timber had been legendary, of Paul Bun- 
yan proportions. Seventy thousand board feet an acre 
was about an average cut from the 200 to 400 year old 
stand. It had run as high as 120,000 feet, enough to 
build seven five-room homes. 

But the day of those giants was ending. 

Grays Harbor residents recalled regretfully 
the billion-feet years, and public officials 
mourned the loss of assessed valuations, 
which had dropped from $35,000,000 to 
$22,000,000, largely because of loss of timber. 

Now came the Weyerhaeuser foresters and 
said they could and would grow and harvest 
even more timber from that same area than 
it had ever produced in its natural state, 
provided fire could be whipped. 

Of the 130,000 acres, Weyerhaeuser owned 
about half. The state, which is cooperating 


A fleet of tanker-trucks parked at headquarters. 


Note the row of symbolic trees above the doorway 


growth, fire hazards and so on, this area was selected 
for a large tree farm experiment on a commercial scale, 
planned not as a philanthropic gesture, but as a sound 
business enterprise that would return wages, taxes and 
raw materials to the community and profits to the owner, 

Tree farmers, combining a program of natural seed re- 
production with actual planting of seedlings in denuded 
areas far from seed sources, declared the farm had with- 
in it the possibility of out-producing the natural forest, 


K. S. Brown 


emphasizing the company's slogan of "Twenty new trees for every one cut." Inset—Close-up of one of 
the "'fire-engines''"—a one-ton truck carrying 300 gallons of water and more than a thousand feet of hose 


in the plan, owned 15,000 acres, and the county another 
15,000, which the company has proposed to purchase. A 
little less than 34,000 acres were under miscellaneous 
ownerships, including ranchers. 

Over the area as a whole, some seventy-six per cent 
had been clear-cut, a little over nine per cent selectively 
logged, and three per cent was classified as agricultural 
land. Of the Weyerhaeuser-owned portion, only fifteen 
per cent remained in virgin timber. 

After an elaborate study of reproduction, rate of 
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which produced at the rate of 70,000 board feet an acre 
in 200 to 400 years; under farm management, they said, 
it could produce 250,000 feet in a like period, through a 
succession of harvests. Trees would be cut between the 
ages of fifty and eighty years, just when they would 
have reached their period of maximum growth. Thus, 
every tree on the farm would be manufacturing wood 
at a peak rate. 
This was the combination,—all but fire control. 


To this problem, the (Continuing on page 542) 
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THE CRAZY FOREST 


By JOHN V. YOUNG 


GLORYING in the splendors of its two great bridges, 
San Francisco has all but forgotten the great earthquake 
and fire that levelled the city thirty-five years ago. No- 
where in the metropolis, nor in her smaller sisters to the 
south, does the casual eye meet the last lingering trace 
of the temblor that rattled down the line of the San An- 
dreas fault the morning of April 18, 1906. Only the 
geologist, the seismologist and the engi- 
neer know where to seek evidence of the 
earth’s whimsical shrug that took an un- 
reckoned toll of lives in its wavering 
course down 300 miles of California coast 
and valley. But in the Crazy Forest there 
is no such dearth of earthquake record. 
Hard by Loma Prieta Peak, highest 
point in the Santa Cruz mountain range, 
seventy miles due south of San Francisco, 
at the headwaters of Soquel Creek, the 
Crazy Forest lies sprawled across a vast 
expanse of green wooded ridges, one of 
the largest virgin redwood stands remain- 
ing in the world—and the only one that 
grows crooked. 
Far off the main highway, this region 
is traversed by only one road—and that 
road has been closed for two vears by 
slides. Zigzagging through the eastern 
portion of this virgin stand runs the 
ragged tangle of topsy-turvy trees that 
men have come to call the Crazy Forest. 
Clearly delineating the San Andreas 
fault, that crack in the earth’s surface 
along which most of the coast’s major 
quakes have occurred, this fifty-acre strip 
of forest giants was knocked into a Brob- 
dignagian jackstraw pile when the great 
shake of 1906 slammed across the moun- 
tains just at dawn. The temblor hurled 
some trees, sturdy saplings when Christ 
was born, to destruction in Soquel Gorge, 
building a log jam that remains today. 
It laid other redwoods flat; then from 
their recumbent forms new trees have 
sprung, and through years of struggling 
for light have formed dense clusters of 
redwood towers in ordered rows along the 
massive carcasses of their parents. 


For fourteen years after the quake, a lake remained 
where a log jam blocked the creek, until erosion from a 
forest fire on the eastern slope filled the lake bed with 
mud. The lake is a morass today, from its murky depths 
arising the gaunt white skeletons of tall redwoods 
trapped by the waters and ravaged by the insects. 

Elsewhere in the mountains the Southern Pacifie has 
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It threw still others by the hundred 
aslant, to come to rest with their tops 
entwined with the limbs of their neighbors 


Tilted redwoods in the crazy forest — thrown that way by the 
earthquake of 1906. Their growth seemingly not disturbed, they 
are probably the only redwoods in the world that grow crooked 


to form vast, incredible tents two hundred 
feet above the earth. Some contrived 
to stand alone but with a drunken list to their trunks. 
The quake opened crevices in the steep banks of the 
Soquel slope and tributary Amaya Creek, gave birth to 
leaping springs in rocky crannies. Some of these springs 
sparkle today, surrounded by enormous ferns. Old log- 
ging roads and trails, hopelessly blocked by crevices and 
fallen trees, have by virtue of the springs and the ferns 
become fairy lanes of greenery, mossy under foot, shaded 
overhead, fragrant throughout. 
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long since repaired the damage the quake did to its rails 
and tunnels from Los Gatos to Santa Cruz; the villages 
of Wrights and Burrell have straightened their twistea 
fences, rebuilt their homes and covered their sears. 

Only the Crazy Forest remains as it was that morning, 
brooding over the prank Nature played on it, watch- 
ing a logging crew gnaw at its northern boundary, wait- 
ing for the ax and the bandsaw to relegate it, too, to 
oblivion. 
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of a 300-pound “tusker’’ 


IF you would like to take off on an old-fashioned wild 
boar chase in medieval European style, that exciting 
sport is now open to you in the Cherokee National For- 
est of Tennessee. You may go with hunting bugles and 
baying hounds or, if you prefer, with bow and arrows. 

Back in 1912 a group of English gentlemen settled in 
the mountainous country of western North Carolina. 
The feel of the wilds was in their bones and as they 
looked over the dense forests and undergrowth of the 
region their blood tingled. Here was a land for modern 
nimrods. Traditions of their own country handed down 
from medieval knights of the chase no doubt inspired 
the idea of wild boar. Even though this splendid game 
animal had been blasted out of their own native land by 
modern hunting facilities, it was felt that it could be 
restored in the forested hills of Carolina. At least, it 
was worth trying. 

So they sent to the Ural Mountains of Russia, secured 
fourteen fine specimens, and fenced them in a private 
area for their own sport. Answering the call of their 
country in the first World War, these gentlemen went 
back to Europe, leaving the wild porkers to their own 
resources. Forest fires tore big gaps in the fence sur- 
rounding the hunting preserve and they scampered away 
into the Great Smokies with the wide world for a range. 
Crossing the Tennessee line, they wandered into the 
Cherokee National Forest where they found abundant 
feeding grounds. Here they have remained to multiply 
and replenish that part of the earth. 

At first, the federal government planned to extermi- 
nate the wild porkers as a menace to public safety. But 
sportsmen protested so vigorously that it was finally de- 
cided to extend to them the same protection given other 
game, and to set bag limits. The first open hunting sea- 
son was permitted in 1936 under the supervision of the 
United States Forest Service and the Tennessee Depart- 
ment, of Conservation. 

The Cherokee National Forest, which embraces 1,200,- 
000 acres of the mountainous district of eastern Ten- 
nessee, was at one time the hunting grounds of Cherokee 
Indians, and efforts are being made to restore to it most 
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HUNTING 
WILD BOAR 


Dangerous Sport of Medieval Europe 
Revived in Eastern Tennessee 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


Photographs by Tennessee State Department of Conservation 


of the game that once roamed there. Open seasons are 
already permitted on bear and this year will be extended 
to deer. It is being rapidly stockeu with wild turkeys, 
grouse, quail, opossums, coons and foxes. Streams and 
lakes abound in fish. The addition of the wild boar will 
make it a sportsman’s paradise. 

When you come to this region to hunt bear and deer 
there are certain rules of bear and deer psychology on 
which you can more or less depend. You know something 
of their habits and have some idea as to how they will 
behave when located or brought to bay. But one of the 
things that adds to the excitement of a boar hunt is that 
this animal is unpredictable. You never know what he 
will do. He may run like a scared rabbit or charge like 
a tiger at bay. In the latter case you had better be quick 
and efficient with your weapon. 

Usually, however, a number of hunters go along to- 
gether with a pack of well bred mountain dogs to do the 
preliminary work of rounding him up. There is always 
safety in numbers, especially when these numbers are 
augmented by seasoned and courageous canines. So if 
you have never hunted wild porker before, your best bet 
is to make yourself part of a crowd. 

When the season first opened in 1936 wild boar chasers 
took to the happy hunting grounds with more enthusiasm 
than judgment. They were accompanied by native guides 
and dogs, both of which knew more about mountains than 
they did about wild boars. In the first melee several dogs 
were slashed beyond usefulness and some hunters emerged 
with painful gashes and wiser minds. Since then both 
sportsmen and dogs feel a profound respect for the 
boar’s striking power when he decides to take the offen- 
sive. 

The main thing that distinguishes the wild boar from 
his domestie prototype is a tusk protruding from his 
lower jaw. When cornered he ean use it with startling 
efficiency. In their native haunts these animals may roam 
singly or in droves of from four to ten. During most of 
the day they usually sleep in heavy underbrush, coming 
out in the late afternoon to feed on herbs, roots, nuts, 
berries, eggs, ground-nesting birds and snakes. 
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{n ancient Eu- 
rope feudal 
lords rode forth 
on wild boar 
hunts to the 
music of bugles 
and baying 
hounds. Today, 
in the Cherokee 
National For- 
est, sportsmen 
“hoof it" with- 
out fanfare in 
true American 
fashion. But the 
thrill of the 


chase remains 


While there have been some exciting brushes with the 
wild boar of the Cherokee National Forest, there have 
been no fatalities nor permanent injuries. Like any other 
hunt for dangerous game, the tyro should make his debut 
into this sport with experienced hunters and dogs. A 
little over a year ago, three hunters, with a pack of 
mountain-bred hounds, plunged into Cherokee’s vast 
tangle of underbrush and timber to stalk this ferocious 
tusker. For hours they trekked up and down the steep 
slopes and through the matted valleys without picking 
up a scent. Finally, and rather unexpectedly, a huge 
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tusker, partially obscured by a clump of spreading bush- 
es, was located. In fact they were almost upon him. 

Now that the object of their long search was at last 
discovered, the boar refused them time to go into a 
huddle to decide what to do about it. He made up his 


mind first. Singling out one of the hunters, and ig- 
noring all the dogs, he charged. Now it isn’t a very 
soothing feeling to see 300 pounds of hog lightning and 
dynamite bearing down upon you, but fortunately for 
the intended victim, one of the dogs leaped at the furi- 
ous animal’s head, causing him to change his course. 
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A "tusker" at 
bay —and this 
means action. 
Unpredictable, 
he may run 
like a scared 
rabbit or 
charge with the 
ferocity of a 
cornered tiger. 
It all depends 
upon his mood. 
If he charges, 
quick and effi- 
cient use of the 
weapon at hand 
is the best in- 
surance against 
personal injury 





But quick as a flash, the boar was charging again, this 
time knocking the sportsman down an embankment. He 
put so much momentum in his drive that he followed the 
hunter, rolling over and over, and before he could again 
take up the attack a well placed shot from one of the 
other sportsmen finished him. 

Many hunters who return year after year to stalk the 
boar in his lair are now mingling twentieth century 
thrills with twelfth century romance. In regular feudal 
lord style they pursue their prey with a bow and many 
a tusker in the Cherokee National Forest has succumbed 
to the piercing of a steel tipped arrow. Most of the 
bows are of strong, flexible hickory and the steel points 
of the arrows are 
shaped somewhat like 
the old flint arrow- 
heads used by the In- 
dians. Hunting by 
this method is much 
more hazardous and 
demands a more com- 
plex skill than is re- 
quired of the rifle. 
There are only one or 
two vital spots about 
the boar’s anatomy 
where an arrow will 
lay him out the first 
shot. To pierce him 
anywhere else may on- 
ly bring on _ greater 
fury and ferocity. 

Two nimrods of the 
longbow who could 
now put many a feud- 
al knight to shame 
are Ed and Tom Me- 
Nish of Nashville. 
Armed with a_ bow 
and a full quiver of 
arrows, Ed and two 
companions, after an 
all-day hunt, discov- 
ered a boar in some 
underbrush. He was 
quickly encireled with 
a ring of canine fight 
and for several min- 
utes battled furiously, 
charging one dog, then 
whirling to fight off 
another snapping at 
him from behind. Fi- 
nally the three hunt- 
ers came within his 
vision and he altered 
his strategy. Quitting the dogs, he made them the spear- 
head of his attack. Not being prepared for this change 
of boar tactics, McNish and his two companions retreat- 
ed. Two of them found low-hanging limbs and put about 
fifteen feet of tree altitude between them and the boar, 
while McNish managed to reach the topside of a high 
boulder. The porker then turned again on the dogs, 
hurling one of them to his back. Just as he was about 
to rip him open an arrow from MeNish’s bow tore 
through his spinal cord and laid him out. He was a 
handsome prize, weighing 310 pounds. 

Back in the days of Norman feudalism English ladies 
sat safely behind latticed windows watching their fa- 
vorite knights ride forth with arrows and javelins to 
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Mrs. Ed McNish, of Nashville, is one of the few long- 
bow enthusiasts to bag a wild boar with an arrow 


bring in the boar for the feast they were planning. To- 
day, in Cherokee boar hunts, the knights and ladies go 
out together. 

When Robert Burch, of Nashville, is not busy, hunting 
and fishing with Mrs. Burch is his chief hobby. In 1939 
the wild boar fever caught them both and they plunged 
into the Cherokee forest with two guides. After hunting 
for many hours they separated. Mrs. Burch and one 
guide shortly came to an immense laurel thicket so dense 
as to be almost impenetrable. They worked around the 
edge of it until they discovered a tunneled pathway made 
by bears. Crawling on their hands and knees through 
this tunnel, they soon came upon a thicket where boars 
had been sleeping. 
They followed the 
tracks for an hour be- 
fore sighting four or 
five of the animals on 
a sloping hillside. As 
they approached the 
boars took refuge in 
flight down the hill, 
and Mrs. Burch, 
swinging her rifle 
into position, bowled 
over a 250-pound tusk- 
er. At camp that night, 
where there was a 
large band of tired 
boar hunters, a num- 
ber of he-men had to 
revise some precon- 
ceived notions about 
woman’s inability to 
hit the side of a barn 
in rifle marksmanship. 
And they had to swal- 
low plenty of envy, 
for Mrs. Burch was 
the only hunter in the 
crowd who brought in 
a boar that night. 

Not to be outdone, 
another woman has 
shown that expert 
boar archery is not an 
exclusive prerogative 
of male hunters. Mrs. 
Ed MeNish shares 
with her husband the 
honor of being one of 
the few longbow 
sportsmen who has ob- 
tained a bag limit with 
the skillful use of an 
arrow. 

The Cherokee National Forest is now estimated to have 
a population of 500 wild boars. Until they have a chance 
to increase far beyond this number, the open season will 
be limited to twenty days and the bag limit confined to 
one boar. In some of the mountainous regions of the For- 
est still live typical mountaineers in primitive cabins 
reminiscent of pioneer days. Modern civilization has 
swept beyond them and they have indifferently let it pass. 
Their women still operate the old spinning wheel, card 
wool, spin thread, and turn out homespun clothes. 

In this setting boar hunters mingle pioneer American 
atmosphere with a medieval European sport. After the 
day’s chase they sit around their roaring camp fires and 
swap varns in true colonial style. 
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TIMBER RAFTING ON THE DELAWARE 


By E. B. MOORE 


IN THE spread of civilization rivers have always played 
an important role, first as lanes of exploration and later 
as highways of trade. Thus to the Swedes, Dutch and 
English who settled in the valley of the lower Delaware, 
the river was a vital means of communication, for over 
it their products of timber and peltry passed out to the 
markets of the world. 

The lower Delaware Valley originally was covered with 
heavy stands of mixed oak and other hardwoods with 
some pine along the Jersey side and white cedar on the 
tributary streams. As land was cleared and agriculture 
established, a thriving trade in forest products developed 
at Philadelphia. Ship building soon became an impor- 
tant industry, and extensive lumber and rafting opera- 
tions were carried on throughout the region. As early as 
1698, Gabriel Thomas wrote of “Timber River... . which 
hath its name from the great quantities of curious tim- 
ber which they send in great floats to Philadelphia... . 
as oaks, pines, ash, chestnut and cedar.” Toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, cutting had 
made considerable inroads upon the more accessible 
stands and attention was already turning toward the tim- 
bered hinterlands up the river. 

Examine the course of the Delaware, the character of 
the country through which it flows, and extremely 
variable conditions will be found. From the Bay, tide- 
water pushes upstream for a hundred miles to the “Falls 
of the Delaware” where the City of Trenton is located. 
Here the river drops ten feet within half a mile and the 
rock-strewn rapids offer an impassable barrier tc ships. 
This is the “fall line” which marks the boundary between 


the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont Plateau. Below, the 
rivers ebbs and flows sluggishly through a broad terrain 
with low, flat horizons. Above, it passes through a 
changing panorama of hills, valleys, and mountains— 
quiet eddies with stretches of smooth water interspersed 
with roaring rapids and narrow chasms. 

The headwaters of the Delaware lie in the rolling coun- 
try of the Appalachian Plateau in southern New York. 
Here the virgin forest contained much white pine and 
hemlock in mixture with beech, birch, maple and cherry. 
Farther south toward Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 
forest changed. Oak and chestnut appeared, with yellow 
poplar in the coves and pitch pine along the mountain 
crests. What trees there were in these primeval woods! 
Old records tell of mighty trunks, tall, straight and clean, 
often sixty feet to the first limb—boles that turned out 
boards two feet and more in width and without a knot. 
These were the forests toward which the ship yards and 
lumber markets of Philadelphia turned as the supplies 
in the lower valley dwindled. 

In the early days trade was carried up and down the 
Delaware in canoes and, after 1723, in Durham boats, 
which toiled laboriously as far as Walton, New York, 
300 miles above Philadelphia. The channels, rocks and 
rapids were thus already known and charted in 1764 
when the first raft came down the river on the spring 
flood. Built at Cochecton Falls, New York, forty miles 
above the Jersey line, it was brought to Philadelphia by 
one Daniel Skinner and a companion. It consisted of 
mast-timber—six white pine poles, each seventy feet 
long—held together by hardwood spindles run through 


Dreaded Welles Rift where many rafts met disaster during the 150 years timber and 
other products of the forest passed down the Delaware River to the markets of the world 
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holes bored in both ends, with wooden pins outside to 
keep the poles from slipping off. The masts were sold 
for four pounds apiece, and Skinner was granted the 
title of “Lord High Admiral of the Delaware.” This 
marked the opening of an era of timber rafting which 
was to last for 150 years—until the virgin stands were 
gone. 

Chiefly logs were rafted in the early days. These were 
lashed together with ironwood saplings three or four 
inches in diameter, laid across the logs and fastened 
down with wooden staples made of elm, steamed and bent 
to shape, placed in auger holes and wedged tight. Later, 
sharpened horse shoes were used as staples. The rafts 
ranged from sixteen to thirty-six feet in width, from 100 
to 200 feet in length, and contained between 30,000 and 
100,000 board feet, log scale. One oar at the bow and 
one at the stern were used on the smaller rafts. The 
largest ones carried two fore and three aft. These were 
mighty sweeps, forty feet long and seven inches in diam- 
eter, made preferably from basswood, although hemlock, 
pine and yellow poplar were also used. They were bored 
to hang on pins 
set firmly into 
blocks. The 


couplings a foot or two in length. In loading a string 
of cribs, four courses of plank were first laid on length- 
wise over all the raft, breaking joints for every course, 
These were wedged down by scantling bored to slip 
over the set of “grubs” at each end. Next came the 
“shingle” courses of lumber to a total height of three 
feet. More seantling or “headblocks” were wedged down 
over all the “grubs,” crosswise of the raft. The center 
“orubs” at bow and stern were used as oar pins, and the 
raft was ready. 

A string of five cribs was called a “colt,” and these 
were used on tributaries or far up on the main stream 
where the channel was crooked and the going bad. As 
the river widened out the “colts” were put together into 
larger units. Two “colts,” end to end, made a “raft,” 
and two “rafts” fastened abreast were known as a 
“fleet” or “double raft.” A single “raft” usually con- 
tained about 100,000 board feet of sawed lumber, al- 
though more was often piled on and some of the old 
mill records tell of rafts pulling in so heavily loaded that 
the decks were all awash. Beginning in 1764, rafting 

steadily in- 
creased until 





blades were six- 
teen feet in 
length and a 
foot wide and 
the handles 
were. shaved 
down so as to 
be easily 
grasped by two 
or three men. 
The rear right 
hand oar was 
used for steer- 
ing. 

With timber 
coming down, 
sawmills began 
to appear, first 
at eddies along 





by 1830 at 
least a_ thou- 
sand rafts were 
coming down 
the Delaware 
each year, 
bringing an 
annual volume 
of some 50, 
000,000 feet. 
Most of this 
was white and 
yellow pine 
and _ hemlock 
from New 
York and 
Pennsyl- 
vania with 
smaller contri- 
butions from 








the main upper 
stream and 
then upon the 
tributaries. 
These mills, the 
primitive up and down type, were driven by water power. 
Here rafts were bought and the logs sawed into plank or 
seantling to be sold locally or re-rafted down the river. 
The custom was to buy a raft intact and this necessitated 
much hard bargaining. There were the spaces between 
the logs to deduct, the size of the average log to agree 
upon, and a rough rule-of-thumb to apply to get the ap- 
proximate volume. Defects could not be checked for 
the raftsmen always turned their logs “fair side to Lon- 
don” and laid the lash poles so that poor quality was 
well concealed. 

After the Revolution, lumber rafts became more com- 
mon on the Delaware. These were made up of a series 
of cribs coupled one behind another. A crib was usually 
eighteen feet long and sixteen feet wide, and consisted 
of three “runners” laid lengthwise and three cross pieces. 
These were held together by “grubs” of ironwood sap- 
lings thrust up through auger holes at every joint, and 
wedged. The crib frame was “floored-in” with boards 
laid crosswise, which were held in place by scantling 
wedged down lengthwise over the “grubs.” In the water 
one crib was fastened to another by three hornbeam 
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Lumber cribs used on the Delaware after the Revolution. A New Jersey. 
string of five cribs coupled together (two are shown above) 
was called a "colt," two colts a "raft,"' and two rafts a "fleet" 


During these 
years sawed 
iumber sold 
for from $7.00 
to $18.00 a thousand feet in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Hancock, New York, at the junction of the East and 
West Branches, was the center of this lumber region. 
Beyond, far up on the West Branch, only a narrow di- 
vide separates the headwaters of the Susquehanna from 
those of the Delaware. The latter was the shorter route 
and Philadelphia a better market, so large quantities of 
both logs and lumber were sledded over the divide each 
winter from points along the Susquehanna, for rafting 
down the Delaware. 

The men who cut the timber and ran the rafts—mostly 
English and Scotch-Irish with a scattering of Germans— 
were a hardy lot who had come to carve homes in this 
rough and stony land. Large families were the rule, for 
many hands were needed to clear the stones from fields, 
to sow the buckwheat and husk the corn. In the winter 
timber was cut and sledded to the river with oxen, while 
hunting and trapping pieced out the family subsistence. 
In the spring the ice went out, the snows melted, the 
river rose and the great event of the year was at hand. 
The “colts” were ready, the sweeps in place, the dinner 
box and jug of liquor aboard. “Cast off!” Hands manned 
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the oars and the rafts pulled out 
into the current. 

Of the rafts starting from the 
headwaters most were sold along 
the way and relatively few of the 
original crews went through to 
Trenton or Philadelphia. For 
those who made this entire run 
in early days there was a long 
trip back again on foot. After 
the railroads came, the raftsmen 
used to take the train at Trenton 
to Jersey City, then up the Hud- 
son by boat to Newburg, and 
home across the hills. 

From the headwaters down, 
the raftsmen have left the earthy 
tang of their era stamped in 
many old place names scattered 
along the river. There was the 
“Cateh-All,” a sharp right-an- 
gled bend near Walton; and 
“Apronstring Island” and “Pull- 
Hair Bar,’ and “Nobodys.” 
There were “Tumble Falls” and 
“Stairway Rift” and “Safe-and- 
Easy Landing’”—all guide posts 
for the navigators. “Foul Rift’ 
was a dreaded stretch of rushing 
water and jagged rocks. 

High water usually came in 
March or April and lasted four 
or five weeks. During this time 
of the rafts came down. 
Others, however, were launched 
the smaller “freshes” which 
followed heavy summer storms, 
and some could be seen on their 
way down stream until late in 
the fall. 

Delhi, New York, on the West 
Branch, was the upper limit of 
rafting. Here, nearly 300 miles 
above Philadelphia by water, the 
river was narrow and crooked, 
so that only “colts” could be 
used. Just below Walton extra 
hands were taken on to help 
through the stretches of bad wa- 
ter as far as Hancock, for here 
was a series of bars and rocks 
and “sucks” where rafts had to 
“keep their point” continuously 
to avoid piling up or running 
aground. 

At Haneock, rafts came in 
each spring from both branches 
of the Delaware and tied up in 
long rows along Apronstring Is- 
land. The extra hands from Wal- 
ton were paid off here and hur- 
ried back at night across the hills 
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to bring down another raft to- 
morrow, for the high water must 
be used while it lasted. 

In going down the river, rafts 
usually tied up along the bank 
as night came on, in quiet eddies where lodgings were 
available. In early days before ropes could be had they 
were moored with thirty-foot poles of yellow birch. Rafts 
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The "Timber River" 


1941 


of the "curious timber they sent in great floats to Philadelphia." 
of it was rafted from the virgin forests of pine and hemlock in the north- 
ern Appalachian Plateau and from the hardwood forests farther south 


a sixteenth century writer called the Delaware because 
Most 


could not always be stopped at the landing places in times 
of flood and sometimes the men who were put ashore to 
make fast, failed and had to (Continuing on page 542) 
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THE MOUNTAIN THAT BREATHES FIRE 


Asleep for Untold Years, Mt. Lassen, in Northern California, Wakened on a May 
Morning in 1914 to Become the Country’s Only Active Volcano 


By DR. CARL R. SWARTZLOW 





The crater on Lassen Peak—only active volcano in the United States 


P. J. Thompson 


and known in Indian folklore as "the mountain that breathes fire" 


SINCE the fall of Poland and France under the sudden 
and devastating attack of tne German armed forces, we 
have become very familiar with a new word. It is the 
word, “Blitzkrieg.” Yet nothing conceived by the brain 
of man can be so totally devastating, so irresistible and 
so sudden as the destructiveness of nature. In human 
warfare there is always some warning of impending 
danger—the throb of the bomber’s motor or the know]- 
edge of the enemy’s whereabouts. Nature, on the other 
hand, seldom gives man an inkling of what unusual event 
is about to take place. 

Nature’s Blitzkriegs are tornadoes, hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and voleanie eruptions. Man often has some 
warning of impending hurricanes, but no device has 
been invented to predict with certainty the imminence 
of earthquakes or voleanic explosions. The fate of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Lisbon, Messina, St. Pierre and 
the recent earthquakes in Turkey, Chile, Peru, and Cali- 
fornia cause man to ponder the cause and effect of this 
sudden devastating force. 

When the devastation occurs in populated areas the 
scars of destruction are soon healed by the removal of 
debris and the erection of new buildings. However, when 
nature’s Blitzkrieg strikes in isolated, sparsely inhabited 
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areas, centuries may pass before the evidences of de- 
struction are obliterated. 

The only place in the United States where the rela- 
tively unhealed scars of voleanie devastation are still 
visible is in Lassen Volcanic National Park in northern 
California. Here, twenty-seven years ago, Lassen Peak 
climaxed its recent activity by laying waste nearly three 
square miles of forest and meadow. But first, let us 
provide a setting for these events. 

Lassen Peak, rising 10,453 feet above the sea, is the 
southernmost peak in the Cascade Range. This whole 
‘ange is volcanic in origin and its many peaks were once 
active voleanoes. Lassen Peak, however, had been dor- 
mant for an untold number of years prior to 1914. Local 
Indians called the peak “the mountain that breathes 
fire,” indicating that their forefathers had seen it in 
eruption and passed this information on in folklore. It 
remained for the year 1914 to produce proof that the 
native Indians had actually named the mountain cor- 
rectly. 

On May 30 of that year some residents of the village 
of Chester noticed a dark cloud rising from the summit 
of Lassen. Although the mountain was generally known 
to be a volcano an eruption was farthest from the minds 
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of the observers. Yet this explanation for the dark 
cloud was the only feasible one. These men requested the 
local United States Forest Service ranger to investigate, 
and, as a result, their suspicions were confirmed. Las- 
sen Peak is authentically known to be the only active 
yoleano in continental United States. 

After this initial outburst, the mountain continued in 
intermittent activity and during the remainder of the 
year 110 eruptions were recorded. The frequency and 
violence of the eruptions had increased throughout 1914 
and the early months of 1915 and culminated in the spec- 
tacular activity of May 19 and 22 of that year. Hereto- 
fore, flashes of fire had been reported but the actual pres- 
ence of incandescent material could not be proved. How- 
ever, on the evening of May 19 observers noted glowing 
masses tumbling down the west side of the peak. When 
morning dawned, the observers noticed that a long black 
tongue of lava had rolled down the western slope for a 
distance of about 1,000 feet. 

The sight of this lava mass was a thrilling spectacle, 
but it was as nothing compared to what had occurred on 
the opposite or eastern side of the mountain. A small 
amount of lava had filled a notch on the eastern crater 
rim and rolled down the mountain about 150 feet. The 
snow pack on the east side 
of Lassen is always heavy, 
but the winter of 1914-15 
was exceptionally severe and 
the snow had accumulated to 
a depth of from thirty-five 
to forty-five feet. When the 
hot lava and voleanic gases 
were expelled, a great p- 
tion of this snow pack was 
immediately converted into 
water which rushed down 
the side of the mountain. 
Voleanie dust, rock frag- 
ments and forest debris were 
churned with the water into 
a heavy mud that swept a 
path 500 yards wide through 
the forested lower slopes. 

The mud flow, for such it 
was, descended the mountain 
and split, part of the flow 
entering directly into Hat 
Creek Valley and part into 
Lost Creek Valley. Its mo- 
mentum and destructiveness 
did not abate until the flow 
had traversed eighteen miles 
of Hat Creek Valley. For- 
tunately no human lives were 
lost, but several ranch homes 
were destroyed and much 
meadow land was ruined by 
the litter of rocks and logs 
that were deposited. 

The destructiveness of the 
mud flow was sudden and 
spectacular but nature had a 
further surprise attack 


Awesome and spectacular was 
the eruption of Lassen in 1914 
—the very head of Vulcan 
himself appearing in the out- 
burst of smoke, steam and gas 
from the crater's mouth 
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scheduled for May 22. As stated above, on May 19 a 
mass of lava rose in the crater. This lava was stiff and 
solidified almost as soon as it reached the surface. It 
acted as a stopper which plugged the throat of the vol- 
eano. As a result, the voleanie gases accumulated be- 
neath until enough pressure developed to force a pass- 
age through the lava plug. This happened on the after- 
non of May 22. A gigantic cloud of steam and dust 
rose about 30,000 feet in the air and was visible for 
hundreds of miles. 

Although much of the gas rose vertically, another blast 
was traveling down the east side following nearly the 
same path as that of the mud flow but extending over a 
greater width. The force of the blast was so terrifie that 
trees four feet in diameter and three miles away from 
the mountain were snapped off like toothpicks. Hun- 
dreds of forest giants were knocked down with their tops 
all pointing away from Lassen Peak and their trunks 
parallel. The bark of every tree was blasted away on 
the side that faced the mountain. 

The completeness of the destruction staggers the im- 
agination. An area of approximately three square miles 
completely denuded of every living thing within an hour’s 


time makes the efforts of (Continuing on page 542) 
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THE WAR AND FINNISH FORESTRY 


By YRJO ILVESSALO 


MORE than any other country Finland has had to build 
up her economy with the aid of her forests. This is be- 
cause Finland possesses relatively few natural resources 
except abundant forests. Fortunately the exploitation 
of her forests has been easy, due to good natural condi- 
tions, a wealth of waterways suited to timber transport 
branching out in every direction, and to a suitable system 
of railways and roads. 

The tremendous economic development which charac- 
terizes Finnish independence from the year 1918 onward, 
was based to a large degree on the forests. The coun- 
try’s woodlands were able to supply the raw material 
needed for the development of Finnish forest industries 
and at the same time to supply the domestic demand for 
wood in the 
northern part 
of the coun- 
try. Freed 
from _ alien 
guardianship, 
the nation 
was able to 
manage its 
forests so 
that its for- 
est resources 
remained un- 
impaired, as 
was. proved 
by the forest 
inventories 
carried out 
during the 
years 1921-24 
and 1936-38. 

In 1938 all 
signs still 
pointed to a 
continuation 
of the up- 
ward curve 
of develop- 
ment, based 
on forest ex- 
ploitation, to 
as high a 
state of ma- 
terial and 
cultural pros- 
perity as 
dwellers in 
the far north can reasonably expect. The Great War 
that broke out in that year shattered these visions of the 
future. 

The Baltic Sea, the route by which forest products 
reached the American and world markets in considerable 
volume, was cut off from all connection with the North 
Sea and Atlantic Ocean. An attempt was made to com- 
pensate in part by developing the route from the ice-free 
harbour of Petsamo at the northern tip of Finland. But 
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The devastation of war and Russia's dictated peace of 1940 have made great 

inroads into Finland's forests which form a lifeline of her national economy. 

Here is shown a sample of a Finnish forest of pine and spruce as photographed 

before the war. According to the author, it has since been partially de- 
stroyed by the Russians 


whereas the distance from the industries in South Fin- 
land to the nearest port had never been more than a few 
dozen or at most a hundred or two miles, these enter- 
prises were now faced with railway transport up to 600 
miles to the terminus of the railway and then a further 
distance of 300 miles by road along the Great Arctic 
Highway. Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties and 
expense, this transport route, especially important for 
trade with America, was doggedly kept open until Great 
Britain finally closed it. 

Each successive year of the war diminished still fur- 
ther Finland’s opportunities for exporting forest prod- 
ucts, which in normal years provided eighty to eighty- 
five per cent of Finland’s total receipts from exports. 
In the best 
years these 
amounted to 
as much as 
700 million 
Finnish 
marks or 155 
million dol- 
lars at pre- 
war rates of 
exchange. 
The _ restric- 
tion of ex- 
ports to buy- 
er countries 
facing the 
Baltic, and to 
some small ex- 
tent through 
them to adja- 
cent coun- 
tries, para- 
lysed the for- 
est industries. 
Available 
storage space 
soon _ filled 
with sawn 
timber, cellu- 
lose, paper 
and plywood, 
and forest in- 
dustries and 
forestry were 
seriously 
threatened. 
At the same 
time, however, factors appeared which increased the do- 
mestic consumption of wood and brought about great 
changes in the exploitation of the forests and the out- 
put of forest products. 

The first of these factors was the increased difficulty 
of importing foreign fuels—eoal, coke and motor fuels. 
In the pre-war period industry, transport and the cities 
used coal and coke, of which Finland herself has none, 
to the extent of from one and a half to two million tons 
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annually, and liquid fuel imports amounted to approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons. These fuels had now largely to be 
replaced by domestic products—coal and coke by wood 
fuel, motor fuel by charcoal and wood chips. It became 


forest industries came when Finland herself became in- 
volved in hostilities in the defensive war of 1939-40 that 
followed a Soviet invasion and ended in the dictated 
Peace of Moscow. The severe peace terms dictated by 


necessary to 
organize ¢ut- 
tings for wood 
fuel and char- 
eoal wherever 
transport costs 
were low 
enough. The 
increased 
prices of these 
products made 
forest owners 
generally wil- 
ling to eut and 
all forest own- 
ers were ex- 
horted to cut a 
certain mini- 
mum quantity. 
Indeed, a law 
was enacted 
making cutting 
of fuel wood 
compulsory, 
though no need 
appeared to 
apply this law. 

Thus while 
euttings in- 
tended to pro- 
vide raw mate- 
rials for lum- 
ber, paper and 
plywood indus 
tries greatly 
declined, the 
cutting of fuel 
and charcoal 
wood increased 
fifty per cent 
and accounted 
for the greater 
part of the 
quantity of 
timber felled. 
The character 
of the cuttings 
altered aceord- 
ingly, most of 
them being 
thinnings 
yielding low 
grade wood for 
fuel. Efforts 
have been made 
to guide for- 
est- owners in 
this respect in 
order to eon- 
serve valuable 
industrial ma- 


terial for the post war market. Rightly carried out, cut- 
tings for fuel purposes have brought about an appre- 
ciable improvement in the silvicultural condition of the 


forests. 


The heaviest blow to Finland’s forests, forestry and 
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Upper—Part of a forest in East Carelia, damaged by shells and subsequent 

forest fires. Lower—In the Kollaanjoki district, famous for the successful 

defense put up there by the Finns, little remains of the formerly heavy timber, 
and the thick snow hides the shattered, fallen trunks 


uated in the ceded territory. 


factories and other wood-refining 


the Soviet 
Union robbed 
Finland of 8,- 
200,000 acres 
of land, of 
which — 6,300,- 
000 acres were 
forest land. 
The loss denot- 
ed a reduction 
of 5,968 mil- 
lion eubie feet 
in the _ total 
growing stock 
of the Finnish 
forests, and a 
reduction of 
162 million 
eubie feet in 
the annual 
growth. This 
great loss, as 
matters turned 
out, fell very 
largely upon 
the forest in- 
dustries and 
export trade, 
for the entire 
population of 
the lost terri- 
tory, 458,000 
people, moved 
out of the ced- 
ed area into 
the rest of Fin- 
land. The do- 
mestie econ- 
sumption of 
wood could 
therefore be 
expected to 
continue large- 
ly unaltered, 
and it would 
have to be met 
out of Fin- 
land’s reduced 
forest re- 
sources. The 
Finnish forest 
industries had 
already been 
weakened by 
the cireum- 
stance that a 
great number 
of the best and 
biggest —cellu- 
lose mills, saw- 
mills, plywood 


enterprises were sit- 


The Peace of Moscow did more, however, than reduce 


Finland’s forest resources. The new frontier cut across 
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waters, canals, railways and roads in a manner that made 
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were about 36,000 farms, whose own- 
ers had to be provided with new 
farms elsewhere in Finland. <A 
rapid colonization law was enacted 
to provide these farms. The land 
needed was to be taken from State, 
municipal, church and private own- 
ers either by voluntary sale or requi- 
sition. As sufficient forest for pur- 
poses of domestic consumption had 
to be attached to these new farms, 
it meant that about two million 
acres of woodland was to change 
hands and be formed into small for- 
ests. Many forest-owners had to sur- 
render so large a part of their forests 
that their former working plans had 
to be entirely revised. Even in this 
way, however, it was impossible to 
make up for the forest losses sus- 
tained by farmers from the ceded ter- 
ritory, for the total area of private 


To provide homes for the thousands of Finns evacuated from territory forest belonging to farms in the 


ceded to Russia, the extensive manufacture of standardized, small wooden 


buildings became necessary 


the transport of timber extremely difficult over wide 
areas in the new frontier regions. For instance the 
Saimaa Canal, especially important for the transporta- 
tion of timber in that it constituted an outlet to the sea 
for eleven and one-half million acres of forest in the 
Lake Saimaa region, was closed by the new frontier, and 
all transport via the canal was prohibited by the Rus- 
sians. The losses inflicted on Finland’s forestry were 
thus much larger than the direct loss of forest resources. 

The migration of the population of the ceded territory 
intu the remaining Finnish area also had appreciable 
consequences for forestry. In the ceded territory there 




















These are pulp mills at Enso, in territory ceded by Finland to Russia in 
1940. Retaken by the Finns recently, the mills are reported to have been 
blown up by the Russians before they left 
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ceeded territory was over three mil- 
lion acres. 

The rapid creation of 36,000 new 
farms also called for a speedy supply 
of enormous quantities of building timber, as farm build- 
ings in Finland are mostly of wood. Many millions 
of logs and great quantities of boards and other sawn 
timber were needed. Several woodworking enterprises 
embarked on the extensive manufacture of standardized 
wooden buildings for this purpose, and for repairing 
homes damaged by the war. These building schemes will 
doubtless greatly influence Finland’s forestry and the 
Finnish forest industries. 

In a forest country fighting takes place in war-time 
chiefly in the forests, where defensive positions and lines 
of defense are built. This applies to Finland. Over 
wide areas forests have been de- 
stroyed and been burned by the enemy. 
In addition the frontier, which in the 
east runs for a length of at least 600 
miles through forest, has demanded 
the treatment of a broad forest zone 
on anything but silvicultural lines. 

The above brief references suffice 
to show that the Great War and 
above all Finland’s own war have had 
extensive and far-reaching effects on 
2 Finland’s forestry. It has not been 

allowed to develop in peace along the 
lines that had been created during 
the past twenty years, which gave the 
brightest hopes for the future. The 
new war that broke out some weeks 
ago with the same menacing enemy 
will have further consequences for 
forestry. The belief is firm in Fin- 
land, however, that this latest un- 
avoidable war, excessive as are the 
‘ sacrifices which it demands of a 
small nation, when fought out stub- 
bornly to the end will bring a peace 
: that to some extent will alleviate the 
misfortunes brought by the previous 
war, and again open for forestry a 
path of strenuous but peaceful labor 
to a new prosperity. 
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FORESTRY TRAIN TOURS THE SOUTHEAST 


By CHARLES A. GILLETT 


THE FIRST all-forestry demonstration train to tour the 
Southeastern States has completed its fifty stop schedule. 
This train, operated by the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
in cooperation with the United States Forest Service, 
state forestry departments, state extension foresters, and 
the various state forestry associations, began its sched- 
ule on August 23 at Clinton, South Carolina, and con- 
tinued in operation through October 25. Over 50,000 
people had opportunity to view the exhibits in South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and Virginia. 

The demonstrations were intended to show the depen- 
dence of people on productive forests. The three-car 
display of illustrations and models of forest stands was 
designed to encourage the private owner to 
give his woodlands proper protection and to 
cut his timber wisely. It was also designed 
to impress the general public with the bene- 
fits and wide use of forest products. 

The first car was built around the theme, 
“The South’s Forest Resources Are Vital to 
Everyone’s Welfare,” and the displays re- 
vealed how and why forests are essential to 
all groups of people. A series of illustra- 
tions in color and various collections of for- 
est products arranged against a forested 
background showed how the forests affect 
the welfare of workmen, 
farmers, housewives, 
businessmen, sportsmen, 
communities, and school 
children. 

The section relating 
to workmen emphasized 
the opportunities for 
employment which the 
forest affords and saws, 
hammers, shovels, 
planes, rules, and other 
items called attention to 
the fact that the forest 
also provides the tools 
with which to work. The 
community section with 
municipal watersheds, 
industries, churches, 
schools, and its family 
groups further empha- 
sized the dependence of 
man on products of the 
forest. Businessmen 
were reminded that forests furnish raw materials that 
keep wheels of industry turning; farmers were reminded 
that they can help defend their country by defending 
their trees when they realize that productive farm wood- 
lands are part insurance against factories blighted with 
idleness and people haunted with want; sportsmen and 
recreationists were reminded that they are partly depen- 
dent upon forest resources for fishing, hunting, swim- 
ming, and other leisure-time activities. 

The second car depicted in one scene the waste and 
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devastation caused by uncontrolled forest fire and poor 
cutting practices. Another scene of green, productive 
forest showed the effects of proper fire protection. The 
young trees and the loads of forest products on the way 
to market illustrated the logic of these proper practices. 
An illuminated display board urged state-wide protection 
and reminded the individual what he or she could do to 
help. As the first car stressed the benefits and services 
of the forest, the second carried the thought that to en- 
joy forest benefits and services, forests must have care. 

The third car, fitted up as a motion picture theatre, 
permitted educational forestry films to be shown while 
the train was on exhibition. In addition to the industrial 
forester of the Seaboard Railway, other foresters accom- 




















More than fifty thousand 
people—workmen, farm- 
ers, businessmen, house- 
wives, sportsmen, school 
children — viewed the 
Seaboard forestry dem- 
onstration train during 
its fifty stops in six 
Southern states 


panied the train and consulted with landowners and 
farmers concerning their forestry problems. 

The entire exhibit showed uncontrolled forest fire as a 
destroyer of resources which must be vigorously dealt 
with in order to conserve the resouree foundation under 
our farms and factories. It showed that in addition to 
the staggering monetary loss, forest fire edn disrupt 
whole communities, industries, and transportation sys- 
tems. It was a reminder that should impress the public 
with the immediate need of forest fire prevention. 
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JUVENILE FORESTRY 
CAMPS PAY? 





Yes, Say Los Angeles County 
Officials, After Nine- Year 
Experiment in Forest Protec- 
tion and Youth Rehabilitation 


By LESLIE S. PERCEY 


Photographs by Los Angeles Department of 
County Forester and Fire Warden 


Seventy-five out of every hundred boys committed to the Los 
Angeles juvenile delinquency forestry camps have been rehabilitated 


JUVENILE delinquency and the prevention of crime 
among youth may seem pretty far removed from the 
field of forestry. Yet out in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, the two have been brought together in a project 
that is as successful as it is unusual. 

One afternoon about ten years ago, Superior Judge 
Samuel R. Blake, then presiding over the Juvenile Court 
of Los Angeles County, sat in his chambers pondering 
over a most perplexing situation. It had to do with 
from 300 to 400 transient boys arriving weekly in the 
county from all sections of the country. The practice at 
the time was to round them up, place them on a train, 
and send them back to their legal residences. But this 
practice was not successful. It did not solve the prob- 
lems involved, either for the boys or for the county. For 
one thing, it was expensive for the taxpayers, for the 
county paid the boys’ railroad fares back home. Then 
not infrequently they would drop off the train before 
reaching their destination and return by devious ways 
to Los Angeles. Many who did return home would as- 
semble their old associates, recite the pleasures of a 
transcontinental train ride at the expense of Los Angeles 
County, and in general incite others to follow in their 
footsteps. Large numbers of boys were thus sent thumb- 
ing their way across the continent for the free return 
railroad ticket that awaited them in Los Angeles. 

Not all of the boys, of course, made the roundtrip on 
schedule. Some ran into trouble and were cited before 
Judge Blake’s Juvenile Court and committed to the 
Preston School of Industry for periods of from fourteen 
to eighteen months. This was usually an effective stop 
to their excursions but it did not relieve the burden of 
expense placed on the taxpayers of Los Angeles County, 
or of the state. It cost them around sixty dollars a month 
for each boy so confined. This was real money. More- 
over, by sending transient boys to the Preston School of 
Industry the county was utilizing beds and space needed 
for local juvenile offenders. 

Judge Blake became convinced that the transient de- 
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linqueney boy problem could be largely solved by com- 
mitting the boys to camps under proper management. 
Acting upon this idea he conferred with the chief pro- 
bation officer and they reached the conclusion that the 
only county department in a position to offer the desired 
cooperation was the Department of Forester and Fire 
Warden. The county forester was then called in and 
after numerous conferences it was decided to experiment 
by establishing a thirty-boy camp near the entrance of 
San Dimas Canyon. 

The policy under which this experiment was made 
provided that the boys should engage in useful forestry 
protection work, thereby rendering a distinct service to 
the taxpayers. It was decided that the Juvenile Court 
should commit to the camp only those cases which could 
best be rehabilitated by that type of program. The 
County Probation Department, being the court’s repre- 
sentative, assumed responsibility for all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare, education and recreation of the boys. 
The Department of Forester and Fire Warden, under 
the county forester, assumed responsibility for mainte- 
nance of the camp and the work projects. It was fur- 
ther decided that the camp should not be run as an in- 
stitution, that there should be no armed guards, no guns, 
no iron bars. The boys would be committed to the camp 
strictly on their honor and as a business transaction be- 
tween them and the court—the court being the com- 
mitting agency and the boys being required to pay their 
debt to society. A wage of fifty cents a day was set up 
to be accumulated to pay for eventual transportation of 
the boys to their legal residences, to purchase clothes, 
and to provide a few extra dollars for expenses during 
the trip back home. 

The plan was then placed before the County Board of 
Supervisors which, after due consideration, authorized 
establishment of the camp and appropriated the neces- 
sary funds. The first camp for thirty boys was opened 
in February, 1932. It proved to be so successful that 
the following year the Board of Supervisors authorized 
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its continuance and, furthermore, in- 
creased appropriations to provide for an 
additional thirty boys, or a total of sixty. 

Changes in camp policy were likewise 
made in 1933. For one thing, the Federal 
Transient Service entered the field. Then 
the Juvenile Court inaugurated a policy 
of committing local boy offenders to the 
camp along with the transients. As a re- 
sult of this suecess in handling the juve- 
nile delinquency problem, and upon rec- 
ommendations of several county grand 
juries, the number of camps have since 
been inereased to three with a total ea- 
pacity of 210 boys. 

Administration of the camps is the dual 
responsibility of the county forester and 
the chief probation officer. For each camp 
the forester’s staff consists of a camp su- 
perintendent and from four to six fore- 
men, two cooks and an assistant cook. 
The probation staff includes a probation 
officer in charge and from seven to nine 
assistants. 

The whole program covering work and 
none-work periods is conducted on the 
merit system and the boy is marked each 
day according to his industry, coopera- 
tion, adaptability, affability and numer- 
ous other factors. Merits or demerits of 
one day are not carried over to the next 
except for arriving at a weekly average. 
The positions of janitor and laundry boy 
are privileged jobs to be sought through 
maintaining a high merit standard. A po- 
sition on the forest fire crew is one of 
particular distinction and is considered a 
real attainment. The whole program is 
based on the dignity of industry and the 
boy considers it an honor to be classed as 
a good worker. There are other things to 
be sought through the maintenance of 
high merit standards. Motion pictures, 
swimming and baseball are only for those 
boys who have received high marks. 

The camps are rendering invaluable 
service to the county by helping solve the 
forester’s maintenance problem. The De- 
partment of Forester and Fire Warden 
has under its jurisdiction over 300 miles 
of motorways and fire roads, 150 miles of 
firebreaks, 200 fire suppression water 
tanks, and numerous other fire protection 
facilities and camp grounds and _ pienic 
areas that must be kept in service. With- 
out these camps it would be necessary to 
resort to the hiring of day laborers to do 
the work, which would cost the taxpayers 
far more than the cost of operating the 
camps. Moreover, the national defense 
industries in the Los Angeles region are 
requiring the services of practically all 
able-bodied men, and it must not be over- 
looked that the protection of the county’s 
watershed areas is a necessary part of the 
national defense plan. Therefore, the 
camps are invaluable from a_ protection 
standpoint, to say nothing of the rehabili- 
tation of the boys themselves and the val- 
ue of this accomplishment to society and 
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Forest fire protection is the boys’ big job. Here the purpose and 
function of a firebreak are being explained by their foreman 






> * 





ce ee we) oes a Sontag 
All boys are given intensive training in forest fire suppression. 
Trained foresters demonstrate the technique of laying a hose line 


To belong to a camp fire-fighting crew is considered a real honor. 
Here the boys learn how to handle the business end of a hose 
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the community. The cost of maintaining a boy in camp, 
except for supervision and overhead, is about $1.43 a 
day, which includes meals, clothing, first aid, housing, 
and fifty cents for his services. Meals cost about fifty- 
four cents a day. Based on studies made, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that the local taxpayers have been saved 
$500,000 since the inception of the camps. 

The boys are called out at 6 A. M. except on Sundays, 
and after morning assembly and a flag raising ceremony, 
gather for breakfast, which is served in family style. At 
7:30 they start on an eight-hour work day—constructing 
and maintaining fire motorways, firebreaks, trails, fire 
water tanks and other fire protection facilities. A quali- 
fied foreman is in charge of each crew and a probation 
officer also accompanies each unit. Noon lunch is served 
on the job and usually consists of sandwiches, fruit, and 
hot or cold beverage. After a day’s work the boys bathe, 
put on clean clothes and following a brief rest period 
assemble for retreat during which the salute to the flag 
is given. Then comes the evening meal of wholesome 
food in good variety, served also in family style. This is 
followed by a recreation period and study at the camp 
school. 

In the course of a week the average boy will put in 
forty-four hours on work projects, including camp main- 
tenance and attendant activities. To round out the pro- 
gram the average boy also will spend twelve hours each 


week in organized outdoor athletics, eight hours in school, 
a few hours reading, and several hours keeping himself 
and his portion of the dormitory clean and orderly. He 
will see several educational motion pictures in camp, 
participate in the publication of a camp newspaper, take 
part in community entertainment on Saturday nights, 
and attend church on Sunday. 

Cooperation on the part of the participating agencies 
has been one of the reasons for the success of these 
camps. During the nine years they have been in opera- 
tion no problem has arisen that could not be solved by 
round table discussion. Judge Blake and his successors, 
Judge W. Turney Fox and Judge Robert H. Scott, have 
contributed largely to the success of the program by their 
selection of the proper types of boys. To the chief 
probation officer, Karl Holton, to County Forester 
Spence D. Turner, and to the camp staffs, has rested 
the responsibility for the effective operation of the 
‘amps. Up to the present time, more than 2,700 boys 
have been committed to the camps for a period of about 
120 days each. A study now being made by the County 
Probation Department indicates that seventy-five per 
cent of the boys committed to the camps are rehabilitated 
and never again come to the attention of the juvenile 
court. 

Thus it would seem that juvenile forestry camps pay 
well indeed when properly organized and conducted. 











OUR HERITAGE 


This is our due and this our heritage: 

The Autumn V of wings against the air, 

The antelope who graze among the sage 

If no wild heart had sanctuary there 

How bare the mountain solitude would seem! 
We who remember pigeons like a cloud 

As long ago and lost as in a dream, 

And bison making thunder deep and loud 


Upon the prairies with their pounding feet, 


Will treasure every glimpse the forests yield 


Of shy wild creatures, beautiful and fleet. 


> Cannot spare one bird song from the field! 


Inez George Gridley 
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MEETING A POST-WAR NEED 


IN THIS column last month, it was proposed that now 
is the time for conservation agencies to come together 
and jointly work out plans for the development of post- 
defense works for the conservation of soil, water, forests, 
and wildlife. It was emphasized that the productive use 
of the labor potential available when peace comes de- 
mands a common plan of action presenting a bold and 
physically vast conception of the nation’s conservation 
needs, the principles to obtain for years to come. Com- 
ment on the editorial has raised the question—What 
steps can be taken now to activate a common plan of 
action ? 


The first of these steps, we suggest, can be the organi- 
zation by the interested agencies of a central, competent 
group charged with the undivided duty of planning the 
post-defense program. The representatives should, of 
course, be chosen for their functional knowledge; they 
should not be chosen with the thought of service as rep- 
resentatives of the federal, state or private organizations 
from which they may be drafted. This is the first step— 
a form of organization that has already been created by 
many great corporations looking ahead to the readjust- 
ment to follow the present period of defense economy. 


The second step is an inventory and critical evaluation 
by the group of the conservation programs undertaken 
since 1933. And this because since that year and during 
the eight years following funds and labor have been made 
available far in excess of the entire budgets made avail- 
able during the whole previous history of organized con- 
servation, the C.C.C. alone expending more than two 
billion dollars. The great scale of the expenditures of 
funds and labor during those years affords experiences 
to shape and guide a post-defense conservation program, 
a program that may well involve great expenditures, ex- 
tending over a longer period of time. It is essential to 
determine in what respects and to what extent each of 
the programs and major projects undertaken during this 
time have been of productive utility, contributing sig- 
nificantly and lastingly to the national economy. In 
what respects have the programs been deficient, unpro- 
ductive, ill-advised or guarantees of maintenance unful- 
filled? There may have been, because of unpreparedness, 
some excuse for “boon-doggling” projects in 1933. There 
should be none in 1943 if that is to be the year of grace. 


The post-defense program of conservation will need 
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to be far more than a catalog of unrelated works to be 
carried out by agencies competing for funds and labor; 
and something more than an expedient for the relief of 
the unemployed, however emergent the necessity. Out of 
the evaluation studies, there should be formulated, in 
agreement with the conservation agencies, the policies and 
principles to govern the character and classes of the 
works to be undertaken, their priorities, and their rela- 
tion to the reconstruction programs now envisaged by 
the National Resources Planning Board, and other pub- 
lie bodies and authorities. 


These policies and principles should be drafted with 
the conviction and the determination that the conserva- 
tion of our soils, waters, and forests, shall make an 
effective and lasting contribution to the post-defense 
economy. This approach calls not merely for the con- 
ventional schedules of public works so generally resorted 
to in periods of depression; it must contemplate the 
future in terms of changing social environment through 
urban and rural reconstruction. Marked changes are 
forecast in areas now socially static, affording not only 
the stimulus of direct employment on works of improve- 
ment, but in turn markets for manufactured materials 
and agricultural products for the building of permanent 
enterprise. 

Conservation in the depression years commanded a 
great volume of labor that was not a charge against the 
budgets of the beneficiary agencies. This permitted the 
undertaking of projects that were not always put to the 
test of economie justification. Labor will again be avail- 
able but the conservation projects on which it may be 
employed must be of such potentially productive utility 
that publie support can be obtained and maintained. It 
is to be expected in the difficult period of economie and 
social readjustment ahead that the publie will demand 
measures that will subordinate the expedients of relief 
programs that characterized the depression years. The 
plans now outlined for urban and rural reconstruction 
look to the initiation of a self-sustaining economy. The 
opportunity is given to the conservation agencies to par- 
ticipate in the making of these plans for a more produc- 
tive manner of living, remembering that it is only upon 
a sound economie basis that the conservation of our soils, 
waters and forests can contribute effectively and lastingly 
to the national economy to follow the conclusion of peace. 











ASPEN 





Populus tremuloides, Michaux 


BY G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


FROM Labrador and the southern shores of Hudson 
Bay, northwest to the valley of the Yukon within the 
Aretie Cirele in Alaska, south through the mountains 
into northern Mexico and Lower California, scatter- 
ing across the northern plains states, and more dense 
from northeastern Missouri and northwestern Nebras- 
ka to New England and the Southern Appalachians, 
grows the white trunked, fluttering-leaved aspen. It 
thrives on moist sandy soils and gravelly hillsides 
from sea level to elevations over 10,000 feet in the 
California mountains. 

Aspen frequently reaches forty or fifty feet in 
height and eighteen to twenty inches in diameter, but 
in the southern Rockies it attains one hundred feet 
with diameters up to three feet. It matures at sixty 
or seventy years, and seldom lives beyond eighty 
years. Inability to withstand heavy shade causes 
‘apid thinning of dense young stands, but except as 
man interferes, aspen usually maintains its ground 
against all coniferous competition. 


Aspen lifts its narrow, round-topped crown 
of shimmering leaves forty feet or higher 


It is a true poplar of the family Salicaceae, and the 
genus Populus. Of eleven members of the poplar or 
cottonwood group found in the United States, tremu- 
loides is distinguished by almost incessant trembling 
of the small broadly egg-shaped leaves, whose slender, 





Arthur Upson 


In winter aspen reveals its central stem of blotched 
white supporting innumerable slender, reddish 
brown twigs 


one and a half to three inch long stems are pinched 
flat from the sides. Each leaf ends abruptly in a 
short point, is two to three inches broad and edged 
with small regular teeth. The upper surface is shiny 
green and the back a pale dull green. In autumn the 
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leaves turn golden yellow some days before dropping. 

Staminate and pistillate flowers appear as drooping 
gray catkins, the two sexes being on different trees, 
and the seeds maturing before the leaves are fully 
formed. The fruit is about four inches long, and com- 
posed of many light green capsules like quarter inch 
long Indian clubs. Packed within each capsule, the 
tiny brown seeds are so small that two million searce- 
ly make a pound. 

The yellowish green or nearly white powdery bark 
of young trunks and branches is marked with dark 
sears. Bark near the base of old trees is nearly black, 
one or two inches thick, roughened by bands of wart- 
like growths and divided into flat ridges. Branchlets 
are red-brown and shining, roughened by large ele- 
vated leaf scars, and they gradually turn dark gray. 

The soft, close-grained light brown heartwood 
merges into a broad band of nearly white sapwood. 
A eubie foot when air dry weighs about twenty-five 
pounds. Aspen wood is used for paper pulp, boxes, etn P. Salon 
excelsior, matches, and small quantities for furniture The one-and-a-half to two-inch, dark green 
and vehicle parts. Several million board feet are cut ones are atteched by narrow, ribbon-lite stems 
annually, but no separate record is kept of lumber cut. 

Aspen is so subject to heart rot that many trees 
are useless before reaching fifty years. Fungus of- 
ten enters through fire scars as well as in tunnels eut 
by aspen borers. 

Aspen is easily killed by fire, but its vigorous 
sprouting permits it to return quickly. Seeds travel 
long distances on the wind, germinate quickly in moist 
soil bared by fire, and the small plants which grow rap- 
idly in exposed situations help prevent soil washing. 


" ~ 


Horizontal creases and scars mark the 
thin white or yellowish green bark 
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Staminate and pistillate flowers appear before the S i YAS 
leaves as drooping catkins, and on different trees 











Natural range of Aspen 
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AFA Board Further Defines Position on Forestry Bills 


AT its fall meeting on September 22, the 
Board of Directors of The American For- 
estry Association approved a report of its 
forestry committee further defining the 
position of the Association in respect to 
certain forestry legislation now pending. 
The Committee’s report dealt primarily 
with the questions of public regulation, 
public acquisition and forest protection 
as involved in several bills now pending 
in Congress. The sections of the Com- 
mittee’s report as approved and adopted 
by the Board follow: 

“Public Regulation.— The committee 
recommends that the Association reaffirm 
its stand in favor of state regulation of 
cutting on privately owned forest lands 
as expressed in the resolution on this sub- 
ject adopted October 20, 1939. This 
would mean that the Association cannot 
give its support to the two Pierce bills 
(H. R. 3849 and H. R. 3850), which pro- 
vide either directly or indirectly for fed- 
eral control. In view, however, of the eur- 
rent extensive discussion of regulation 
and of the widespread public interest in 
the subject, the committee believes that 
some amplification of the Association’s 
position would be appropriate at this 
time. For this purpose it recommends the 
adoption of the following statement: 

“Continuous access to ample supplies 
of natural resources is essential for the 
permanent well-being of any country. 
Since such resources are the foundation 
of national prosperity, the interest of the 
entire community in their management is 
paramount even to that of the private 
owner. Exceptionally blessed by nature 
with an abundance of agricultural, forest, 
range, and mineral lands, the people of 
the United States can continue to make 
these resources available for their own 
use and for the use of other nations only 
as they make adequate provision for the 
perpetuation of those which are renew- 
able and the prudent harvesting of those 
which are not. 


“With respect to forests, which are 
among the most important of these re- 
sources The American Forestry Associa- 
tion believes that the need is urgent for a 
joint program of action between private 
owners, State governments, and the fed- 
eral government to raise present stand- 
ards of management. While such a pro- 
gram should include some extension of 
public ownership and the more intensive 
handling of publie forests, its main con- 
cern will necessarily be with the three- 
fourths of our forest land area now in 
private ownership. 

“Although more and more owners are 
adopting satisfactory forest practices, 
there is evident need here, as in many oth- 
er phases of private enterprise, for the 
exercise of sufficient social control over 
the less progressive owners to safeguard 
the public interest in an indispensabie re- 
source. This interest requires that all for- 
est lands not better suited for some other 
use be kept in a productive condition and 
that increasingly effective practices be 
adopted as their feasibility is demonstrat- 
ed. Plans of management for individual 
tracts, which might often advantageously 
be worked out in consultation between 
their owners and representatives of the 
public, would be an effective means of 
achieving this objective. 

“The American Forestry Association 
believes that the social control which it 
proposes should be exercised by the states, 
with ample opportunity for the participa- 
tion of private forest owners and accept- 
ance of proven methods of forest practice 
as developed and applied by forest own- 
ers. At the same time the interest of the 
entire nation is so directly affected by the 
way in which the forests are handled as 
to make federal participation an essential 
part of the program. In the judgment of 
the Association this participation can best 
take the form of liberal financial contri- 
butions to states which enact and enforce 
legislation providing for standards of 


management satisfactory to the federa) 
government. Cooperation of this sort, 
which has proved its effectiveness in fiyp 
control under the Clarke-McNary Ag 
would provide a reasonable degree of fej. 
eral leadership and guidance in a coopera. 
tive program without removing primary 
responsibility for and administration of 
regulatory measures from the states, 
“Public Acquisition. — The committe. 
believes that further federal acquisitioy 
of forest lands on a liberal seale can play 
an important part in taking care of situa. 
tions where neither private owners nor 
the states can deal effectively with the 
problems presented, provided it is eare. 
fully planned to supplement, not displace, 
the acquisition program of the state eon. 
cerned and the development of effective 
forest management by private owners, 
Such situations, in its judgment, exist ip 
portions of the western and Lake States, 
It therefore recommends that the Associa- 
tion endorse in principle those provisions 
of the Pierce Bill (H. R. 615) and of the 
Hook Bill (H. R. 3793) which relate to 
the acquisition and administration of 
lands for national forest purposes. It be. 
lieves that other matters covered by these 
bills are not an essential part of the pro- 
gram of federal acquisition and should be 
presented in separate legislation. 
“Forest Protection—In addition to the 
matters specifically referred to it, the 
committee recommends (1) that in any 
statement which the Association may is- 
sue on these matters it also emphasize 
strongly the importance of protection 
from forest fires, forest insects, forest dis- 
eases, and other natural forest hazards as 
the essential basis of any program of for- 
estry and land use; and (2) that the As- 
sociation support vigorously any legisla- 
tion that will contribute to the full deve- 
opment of the Clarke-MeNary principle 
of federal cooperation in the prevention 
and control of such hazards. In many 
(Continuing on page 544) 
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ASPEN, OR QUAKING ASP, 
16 ATREE FREQUENTLY 
40 TO 5O FEET HIGH 
WITH A SLENDER 
TRUNK 18 To 20 INCHES 
IN) DIAMETER. 
A TREE OF THE 
NORTH, ASPEN IS FOUND 
FROM THE SOUTHERN SHORES’ 
OF HUDSON'S BAY, NORTHWEST 
* TO THE VALLEY OF THE YUKON, 
SOUTH THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS INTO 





ONE DISTINCTION 

THAT ASPEN 

CAN LAY CLAIM 

TO |S THAT IT 

\S ONE OF THE 
MOST WIDELY 

DISTRIBUTED TREES 

IN AMERICA, IT 

BEING NATIVE To 

BOTH CALIFORNIA ALD 

MAINE. 


ASPEN IS ALGO CALLED 





QUAKING ASP DUE TO THE 
ALAAOST INCESSANT TREMBLING 
OF (TS BROAD, EG6-SHAPED 

LEAVES. IN AUTUMN, 

THESE LEAVES TURN 

A BRILLIANT YELLOW, 
LIGHTING UP WHOLE 
MOUNTAIN SIDES. 

) ALTHOUGH IT IS 
SHORT-LIVED, ASPEN 
MAKES A PRETTY 
SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREE. 


j- MEKICO AND LOWER CALIFORNIA, AND ~ = J 
ACROSS THE NORTHERN PLAINS STATES - 
YO NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. 

THIS TREE (IS GENERALLY DISTRIBUTED ON 
AAOIST, SANDY SOILS AND GRANELLY HILLSIDES. 
IT (S VALUABLE FOR THE ABILITY OF ITS SEEDS 

TO GERMINATE QUICKLY IN SOIL MADE FERTILE 

BY THE PASSING OF FIRE, AND OF ITS SEEDLING 

TO GROW RAPIDLY IN EXPOSED AREAs. 

THE WOOD OF ASPEN GENERALLY 
GOES INTO PULP AS WELL AS EXCELSIOR, 
MATCHES , FURNITURE AND NEHICLE 
PARTS. - 
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young trees which will keep 
America strong. 

$ Timber is a natural 
- ay wif a perennial resource. For every 
mature tree that is harvested, 
nature is seeding and men are 
planting new trees to take its 

place. 
$ With the vast forest 
areas of the Western slopes 
providently serving as our tim- 
ber farms-with farsighted lead- 
ers of the industry following 
the practice of treating timber 
as a crop, abundant continuous 
supplies of lumber and other 


forest products are assured. 
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FOREST OF 





DISCOVERY 


By VIRGIL FULLING 


THE nation’s newest national forest— 
The Forest of Disecovery—was dedicated 
on September 28, in west Tennessee, as 
more than 7,000 people, drawn from every 
walk of life, watched the impressive cere- 
monies held on a tract of high bluff land 
bordering the Mississippi River, two miles 
from historie Richardson’s Landing. 
Distinguished guests from every part of 





Earle H. Clapp, acting chief, United States Forest Service, dedicating the 





forest takes its name—Forest of Djs. 
covery. 

Forestry officials present at the dedica. 
tion were amazed at the enthusiastie ye. 
sponse for the Forest of Discovery showy 
by the citizens of west Tennessee. They 
saw in it a greater appreciation and sup- 
port of conservation activities on the part 
of the average American. As Earle . 


Forest of Discovery in Tennessee as “a living monument of eternal growth." 


the nation participated in the inaugural 
exercises for the forest which will embrace 
approximately 150,000 acres along the 
Mississippi River in the counties of Shel- 
by, Tipton, Lauderdale, Dyer and Obion. 
The dedicatory services were held on the 
400th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Mississippi River by Hernando DeSoto, 
and thus commemorated that historic 
event. It is from this rediscovery of the 
river and its adjacent timberlands by in- 
habitants of the great valley that the new 


Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing 


Clapp, acting chief of the United States 
Forest Service, said in his address during 
the ceremonies, “This celebration far sur- 
passes in its expression of public interest, 
anything in the history of the American 
forest movement.” 

Mr. Clapp accepted in behalf of the 
Forest Service the preliminary tracts of 
land to inaugurate the new project. “The 
widespread, enthusiastic and determined 
movement behind the establishment ot 
this Forest of Discovery,” he said, “I 
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adequate assurance of its vigorous sup- 
ort, and a challenge to the United States 
Forest Service to make this national for- 
est second to none in its significance, and 
second to none in its social service. This, 
[ pledge you, the Forest Service will 
make every effort to do. 

“The federal government is delighted 
to adopt this project as one of the coun- 
try’s national forests. Within the broad 
limits of the selected area, as funds be- 
come available, lands suitable for perma- 
nent forest management will be acquired 
and administered in the public interest. 

“Today we look not only at the river 
and its valley, but at the vast significance 
attached to the dedication here. Sponsors 
of this forest have said, ‘Let this Forest 
of Discovery be useful in all ways that a 
forest may be useful, in the saving of soil 
and water, the growth of timber, provi- 
sion for hunting and fishing. Let the 
forest contain as its central figure, a Grove 
of Repentanee—a symbol of the nation’s 
resolve to turn from waste of its natural 
resources to conservation for the future.’ 

“We dedicate this new forest not as a 
dead monument of bronze and stone, but 
as a living monument of eternal growth,” 
Mr. Clapp concluded. 

Speakers on the dedicatory program 
included in addition to Mr. Clapp and 
Mayor L. D. Hamner, of Dyersburg, J. 
Charles Poe, conservation commissioner 
of Tennessee, representing Governor Pren- 
tice Cooper; Edward K. Love of St. Louis, 
donor of the Edward K. Love Conserva- 
tion Foundation of Missouri; Mrs. Ward- 
law Steele, vice-chairman of the National 
Forest of Discovery Committee; C. H. 
Cobb, prominent attorney and conserva- 
tionist of Union City, Tennessee; and 
Mark Walker, Jr., of Covington, Ten- 
nessee. 

Joseph C. Kircher, regional director 
of the Forest Service at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Clyde Carpenter of Knoxville, presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, were in charge of tree planting 
ceremonies. 

The Tennessee Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce co-operated with the National For- 
est of Discovery Committee in sponsoring 
and working for the new national forest. 
Heading the Junior Chamber participa- 
tion was Rodney Baber, conservation 
chairman of the state organization. 

The National Forest Committee for west 
Tennessee, which later became the Na- 
tional Forest of Discovery Committee, led 
the campaign for establishment of the new 
national forest along the river. It was 
Joined by such able leaders as Senator 
Wall Doxey of Mississippi. 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar, under the 
editorship of Edward J. Meeman, gave its 
full support to the forest movement. 

The National Forest of Discovery Com- 
mittee has members representing five west 
Tennessee counties. They are: John R. 
Flippin of Memphis, chairman; Will S. 
Roper, Clyde Walker, Mark Walker, Jr., 
Mrs. Wardlaw Steele, Acton Holmes, Ver- 
non Peters, C. H. Cobb, R. A. Everett, 
J. W. Hart, Jr., L. D. Hamner, Will H. 
Parks, James Wilkes, Edward J. Meeman, 
Rodney Baber, and Virgil Fulling. 
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More CCC Camps Close 


TWO hundred CCC camps will be closed 
around November 1, according to James 
J. McEntee, Civilian Conservation Corps 
director. This will leave the Corps with 
900 camps and approximately 160,000 en- 
rollees, a reduction from 1,500 camps and 
over 200,000 enrollees since last April. 
At the same time Director McEntee stated 
that the CCC probably would turn back 
into the. Treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year -$47,000,000 of its $247,000,000 ap- 
propriation unneeded because of the re- 
duced number of enrollees. Reduction of 
the number of camps in November will 
result, he said, from large numbers of en- 
rollees finding jobs in private indstry. It 
is estimated that 6,000 men are leaving 
the camps each month. 


Earlier, at a White House press cop. 
ference, President Roosevelt indicate) 
that some action might be taken to Utilize 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in a large 
scale reconditioning program for men rp. 
jected for military service because of their 
physical condition. This was followed by 
the disclosure that Paul V. MeNutt, Fed. 
eral Security Administrator, has reeoy. 
mended that Congress make CCC fagjj. 
ties available for the correction of physi- 
cal conditions among. selective service 
men. According to the press, Representa. 
tive Norton of New Jersey, chairman of 
the House Labor Committee, made public 
a letter from Mr. MeNutt saying that the 
CCC has “great potential value” for the 
rehabilitation of such men. 


Western Clubs Oppose Mining In Parks 


DEFINITE opposition to relaxing estab- 
lished standards by opening the national 
parks and national monuments to mining, 
grazing, or hunting was voiced by the 
Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs at 


its tenth annual convention at Nesika 
Lodge, Oregon, in September. Also, the 


Federation petitioned Congress to make 
adequate provisions for continued main- 
tenance of fire protection, sanitation and 
other measures of public safety in the na- 


tional forests and parks, projects now 
endangered by the closure of CCC camps 
and work projects. 

On the subject of opening national 


parks and monuments to mining, E. P. 
Leavitt, superintendent of Crater Lake 
National Park, addressing the convention, 
said, “The question of mining is one of 
very serious concern. In the early days 
of the National Park Service work some 
of us were known as ‘purists,’ in that we 
were not willing to accept national parks 
or accept boundaries proposed for na- 
tional parks or monuments unless we 
could get everything that we felt we 
ought to have, and unless we could elimi- 
nate the things we felt objectionable. 
However, in some cases it has been neces- 
sary to accept some of these areas under 
conditions we did not fully approve of, 
if that were the only way we could get 
them, and then work toward the e‘imina- 
tion of undesirable legislation or features. 
We realize the danger of establishing a 
precedent that would tend to tear down the 
high standards that have been set and 
maintained all these years, and that is a 
thing we must very definitely guard 
against. I understand that where mining 


is a very important part of a national 
monument area, and it is more important 
generally in monuments than in parks, 
consideration has been and is being given 
to elimination of these areas where the 
mineral justifies mining activities.” 

Regional Forester Lyle F. Watts, on 
the subject of national forests, said: “In 
these days of feverish haste to build 
planes and cantonments, houses and shell 
boxes, hangars and ships for national de- 
fense, we are apt to forget the long look 
ahead. Some day when the struggle 
against totalitarianism has been won, we 
will again be faced with the great peace- 
time problems. One may be sobered by 
the excessive rate at which our Pacific 
Coast forests are melting before defense 
needs, and still cheer on the mills to even 
greater lumber production. Surely no 
higher use can be conceived for our fine 
forests than that of protecting the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

“Yet, we should face squarely the fact 
that such great lumber production will ae- 
centuate old and create new problems for 
the future. The rate of cutting in the 
Pacifie Northwest was already too fast, 
and is being increased to the maximum 
degree. The total lumber production for 
Oregon and Washington was 7,000,000,000 
board feet in 1938, 9,000,000,000 feet in 


1939, 10,000,000,000 feet in 1940, and 
may well reach 11,000,000,000 feet m 
1941. Unfortunately, much of that great 


increase in production is in the sections 
of the two states where the cut already 
was farthest out of line. The available 
supply of sawtimber tributary to these 
centers won’t last long at the present rate. 
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One of the principal questions to come 
before the convention was a letter from 
Charles W. Elliott, director of National 
Resources Planning Board, relating to 
mining and prospecting in the national 
forests. The convention went on record 
with a view of getting some relief by an 
act of Congress to remedy this evil. 

Another letter from Newton B. Drury, 
director of National Park Service, relat- 
ed to the entrance of bona fide mountain- 
ering organizations into national parks. 


Said Mr. Drury: “Motor vehicles carry- 
ing only members of educational, wel- 
fare, and scientific organizations, such as 
boy scouts, accredited schools and univer- 


sities, or bona fide mountaineering organi- 
zations, when the trip to a park or parks 


is initiated, organized and directed by 


such organization, will be admitted to the 


parks without charge other than the usual 
automobile license fee, and only when 
credentials from the head of such institu- 


tion or organization are shown.” 


Mississippi Appoints New Forester 


The Mississippi Forestry Commission 
has announced the appointment of Albert 
4. Legett, of Mendenhall, to serve as state 
forester for the unexpired term of Fred 
B. Merrill who resigned June 13. 

Mr. Legett was formerly manager and 
supervisor of Mississippi Nurseries and 
later became associated with the Missis- 
sippi Forest Service, supervising timber 


Incendiary Fires 


Timber and brush fires, most of them 
thought to be man-set, swept across cen- 
tral California early in October burning 
over an estimated 100,000 acres of forests 
and grass lands and causing damage in 
$1,000,000. Eight thousand 
men battled a score of major blazes, the 
largest of which were in the Los Padres 
National Forest and on state land in 
Yuba County, where two fires burned 
over 12,000 acres. At the time of going 
to press all blazes were reported under 
control. One life was reported lost in the 
California fires; J. F. Mastig, 65-year-old 
lumber worker, died from overexertion 
while fighting a 4,000-acre blaze on Straw- 
berry Peak. 

In the East, several thousand CCC en- 
rollees battled fires raging in the Adiron- 
dacks of New York. The worst fires were 
in Clinton and St. Lawrence counties. In 
the vicinity of Brasher Falls, near the 
Canadian border, nearly 30,000 acres 
were burned. 

While fire-fighters were battling these 
blazes, the U. S. Forest Service, with 
the beginning of National Fire Prevention 
Week, October 5 to 11, announced its an- 
nual forest fire summary for 1940. High- 
light of this was that unprotected wood- 
land suffered twenty-seven times more 
burn and twenty-one times as much dam- 
age as protected forests in the country 
during 1940. One-half of the nation’s 
forest fires occurred on the one-fourth of 
the total forest land area which still 
lacked organized protection last year. To- 
tal unprotected acreage was 146,749,000, 
largely privately owned. Federal, state 
and private agencies now protect 435,- 
429,000 acres of forest land, the report 
revealed. 

While only three-fourths of one per 
cent of the protected area suffered from 
lire damage last year, more than fifteen 
per cent of the unprotected area was 
burned. There were 195,427 forest fires 
—0one every two and a half minutes— 
during the 1940 calendar year, compared 


excess of 


surveys and topographic mapping in south 


Mississippi. 

Mr. Legett entered the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in 1935 as junior administra- 
tive assistant of soil camps, and was pro- 
moted to assistant soil conservationist and 
district leader, the position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his appointment as 
state forester. 


Sweep California 


with 212,671 in 1939. Total damage 
amounted to $35,877,000 against nearly 
$40,000,000 in 1939. The fires of 1940 
averaged 25,848,000 acres of forest land. 
In 1940 the unprotected woodland alone 
suffered 107,824 fires resulting in $28,227,- 
000 damage to 22,431,000 acres. The pro- 
tected land had 87,603 forest fires during 
the year. 
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Stetson puts out a sturdy felt 

...to give lasting service... 

to stand strenuous outdoor 

wear, yet hold its shape. No 

wonder Stetson hats are offi- 

cial for the U. S. Foresters, 

many state police, Canadian 
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services all over the world. 
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Since 1776, American forests have yielded 
2,200,000,000,000 board feet of timber to 
build homes, schools, churches, factories 

and timber is still America’s most 


bountiful natural resource. 


Like any crop, trees must be cut and put 
to use when ripe lest they spoil. Like any 
harvest, a new crop must be planted and 


cultivated against the next. 


Private owners have 28,668,000 acres of 
forest land under planned cultivation in 
addition to our extensive national and 


state forests. 


Stewards of America's forests are con- 
scientious, forward-looking people. 
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YOUR SHADE TREES: 








larly in winter, lends a welcome touch to the home property 


MENTION of holly brings to mind the 
Christmas season, which once again is 
just around the corner. So extensively 
is holly used in decorating homes at this 
time that people everywhere are familiar 
with its prickly leaves and bright red ber- 
ries; but as a tree it is less widely known. 
Our native American holly, Ilex opaca, 
though once having a range from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida and west to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, has been exterminated 
over much of this area by destructive cut- 
ting and unscientific harvesting. Yet, this 
tree, when planted anywhere within its 
former range and in sheltered positions 
farther north, and probably in sufficiently 
moist locations farther west, is one of the 
finest of our broadleaved evergreen orna- 
mentals. 

The distinctive effect of holly on the 
home grounds and in parks may be 
achieved with any of several species and 
varieties. The American holly and its 
yellow-berried variety, Ilex opaca xantho- 
carpa, are most used in the East, but 
among the introduced species there are 
the smaller leaved, trim-looking Japanese 
varieties, Ilex crenata, hardy as far north 
as southern New York if planted in well 
protected sites, and Ilex crenata micro- 
phylla, which is hardy from Massachusetts 
southward. These are shrub-like and well 
suited for base plantings. There is the 
Chinese holly, Ilex cornuta, which can be 
grown fairly far north. This has thicker 
and more leathery leaves, and is suitable 
for base plantings as well as for hedges. 
Acclaimed the most beautiful of all hollies 
is the English or European species, Ilex 
aquifolium, of which there are many va- 
rieties. Leaves of this tree are glossy and 
dense, and the berries more brilliant than 
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those of our native tree. It will endure 

much pruning, but is less hardy than the 

native species, being grown most success- 

fully only in the mild, moist climates of 

the Southeast and the Pacific Northwest. 
Hollies are attractive at 

all seasons. American holly 


HOLLY,—NOT ONLY 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


DEVEREUX BUTCHER 
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trees and along the borders of woods, 

In selecting a tree, it must be remen- 
bered that only the pistillate tree produces 
berries; but unless there is a pollen-pro- 
ducing tree in the near vicinity berries 





in spring has small white- 
petaled flowers growing in 
clusters or scattered along 
the twigs, and these are ac- 
companied by the bright 
green new leaves. Darkening 
to a somber green as the sea- 
son advances, the foliage 
makes an excellent back- 
ground for flowering plants, 
or as an accent in landscape 
effects such as along drive- 
ways, at entrances, or at the 
end of a garden walk. The 
density of the foliage makes 
it ideal for hedges also; and 
certainly there could be 
nothing more pleasing than 
groups of holly planted at 
the sides of a doorway. Here 
their effect will be most wel- 
come in winter, for at this 
season when color is lacking 
elsewhere, the evergreen 
leaves and the bright berries 
of the pistillate trees add a 
note that no other plant or 
tree can give. When planted 
in green gardens or in mix- 
ture with boxwood the leaves 
also lend a touch of variety 
in the foliage pattern. Tol- 
erant to some shade, it is 
adapted to edge plantings 
around clumps of taller 











Variety of foliage patterns is afforded by 
the combined planting of holly and boxwood 
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will not develop. Therefore, when plant- 
ing one or more pistillate trees in a lo- 
eqlity where there are no hollies, it will be 
necessary to plant at least one staminate 
tree. : 

Holly is not easy to transplant, particu- 
larly if taken from the wild, because the 
root-system is large and develops a tap- 
root. During the process of moving, 
roots must not be allowed to dry out, and 
any that become exposed should be cov- 
ered with wet burlap. Nursery-grown 
trees are easiest to handle and will ensure 
best results because the roots are more 
compact owing to previous moving. Con- 
siderable pruning is necessary, especially 
for trees taken from the wild, and if 
leaves of a newly planted tree shrivel, 
further pruning should be done imme- 
diately. 


will not bring about undue crowding of 
nearby vegetation. And to the bird-lover, 
whether he owns a large or small property, 
holly will be of further interest because 
in winter the berries attract birds. 

An advantage to the use of holly is that 
as compared with most other trees it has 
few pests. Leaves are sometimes attacked 
by several species of fungi. Tar spot 
fungus, which in May produces yellow 
spots that later turn reddish brown and 
by fall are black with a yellow border, 
can be checked by applying a copper 
spray at two-week intervals starting in 
May or June. Rarely does this disease 
cause premature defoliation. Sometimes 
the leaves of the previous season are at- 
tacked by other kinds of spot-producing 
fungi, but these can be controlled by an 
application of bordeaux mixture or a 








evergreen leaves make 


The hollies will grow in several kinds 
of soil, but best growth is obtained when 
they are planted in well-drained, deep, 
sandy or gravelly loam that is strongly 
acid. Soils not entirely suited can be 
mproved by mixing well-rotted oak Jeaf 
mold into the soil at the time of planting. 
To conserve moisture after planting, a 
layer of compost or decayed leaves should 
be placed over the roots, and during very 
dry periods of weather transplants should 
be watered for the first year or two. 

In the Pacifie Northwest, October is the 
best time for transplanting. Elsewhere 
spring 1s usually considered the most sat- 
isfactory time, with the exception of the 
South, where planting can be done at any 
time except during the growing season. — 

To the owner of a small property, holly 
should be of special interest because it is 
& comparatively slow growing tree that 
seldom reaches a greater height than forty 
feet. Branches are not wide-spreading and 
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Seldom is holly used as a hedge, yet its dense 
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copper spray in late summer or autumn. 
Drought during the preceding year may 
be the cause of such attack as well as 
poor soil. The picking and burning of in- 
fected leaves will prevent the spread of 
fungus spores. Copper sprays may cause 
some injury to leaves, particularly any 
that have been attacked by the holly leaf 
miner. Presence of this pest can be rec- 
ognized by the serpentine marks which it 
causes. It, too, can be controlled by pick- 
ing and burning infected leaves at the end 
of the growing season, and by spraying 
with a nicotine and fish oil soap solution 
in May when the adult fly emerges. 

In growing holly for commercial pur- 
poses, it is the rule to cut the lateral 
twigs along the branches. Anyone grow- 
ing holly trees for ornamental purposes, 
therefore, may trim a few lateral twigs 
for his own use at Christmas time each 
year. Such trimming carefully done need 
not injure the shape of the tree. 
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The non-tarnish metal grill is fitted 
flush to the bowl, inside and out. A 
flick of the thumbnail opens and 
closes the grill. There is nothing to 
get out of order. The grill permits a 
ull draught of air through the pipe, 
yet keeps coals and ashes from flying 
out of the bowl. 


Ends that fear 
of starting fires 


In a Kaywoodie Gale pipe, the live coals and 
ashes stay where they belong: in the bowl. 
Breezes and winds don’t blow sparks out: the 
ingenious little slotted grill prevents that, but 
leaves plenty of draught for cool enjoyable smok- 
ing. It’s a woodsman’s favorite everywhere. Five 
dollars. Yours for the asking: Kaywoodie’s Pipe 
Smoker’s Almanac, which tells you how to get 
the most pleasure out of pipe smoking. Kay- 
woodie Company, New York and London. In 
New York, 630 Fifth Avenue. 


Your Next Pipe... 


KAYWOOD/E 
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“He was flabbergasted 
by the POWER of 


NITRO EXPRESS!” 





“Maybe he was some punkins hunting rhinos 
in Tanganyika, but that dude sure looked 
funny to me. Ele’s lugging a queer gun with 
shells that don’t pack near enough wallop. 
“So out we go after jackrabbits. He’s telling 
me about his special shells. ‘Me—I’m shoot- 
ing an extra special kind of shell, too—Nitro 
Express,’ I says. And my shells did some 
work that had this dude flabbergasted. 
“Next day he wants to try for pheasants. He 
got one that day—but I got my limit. 

“Then we try the pot hole country for ducks. 
I get my limit; he gets half his. ‘You must 
have to pay a lot for shells with a wallop like 
Nitro Express,’ says he. ‘Listen,’ I says, ‘these 
shells don’t cost no more than any other heavy 
load.’ That night we drive into town, and this 
feller buys a Remington Sportsman auto- 
loader and a case of Nitro Express shells.” 

* * * 


You don’t have to be a ballistics expert 
to recognize the increase in power, range 
and wallop when you shoot “Nitro Ex- 
press” shells. They have exclusive fea- 
tures no other make of shells can offer. 


First is Kleanbore priming to protect 
your barrel against rust and corrosion. 
The exclusive Wet-Proof process makes 
them really waterproof. The green cor- 
rugated shell body makes them easier to 
handle—gives them greater strength. 
Write us for free literature. Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nitro Express, Kleanbore, Wet-Proof and Sportsman 
are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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PENDING introduction into Congress of 
one, possibly two, omnibus bills, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports to the House 
and Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committees on important forestry and 
conservation legislation have been held up 
in the Forest Service. One of these om- 
nibus bills is understood to contain the 
recommendations of the Forest Service 
and the Department of Agriculture to 
the Joint Congressional Forestry Commit- 
tee and the other the Joint Committee rec- 
ommendations to Congress. In the proc- 
ess of preparation for the past several 
months, it is probable that one or both 
bills will be introduced within the next 
few weeks. Since most Congressional 
committees now refuse to hold hearings 
on bills of a non-defense character it may 
be expected that the omnibus bills will 
be predicated upon the present emer- 
gency. 

The legislation will probably include 
provision for public regulation of pri- 
vate forest lands similar to that con- 
tained in the Pierce bills, H.R. 3849 and 
H.R. 3850; cooperative sustained yield 
units as proposed in the MeNary-Doxey 
bill, S. 1093 and H.R. 4308; national for- 
est acquisition for Oregon and Washing- 
ton as contained in H.R. 615 introduced 
by Representative Pierce, of Oregon; na- 
tional forest acquisition for Michigan and 
Wisconsin as proposed in the Brown- 
Hook bills, 8. 1131 and H. R. 3793; ex- 
pansion of the forest survey as contained 
in the MeNary-Randolph bills, 8. 601 and 
H.R. 628 and forest credits to landown- 
ers similar to the MeNary-Pierce bills, S. 
1136 and H.R. 3458. This omnibus legis- 
lation may also inelude provision for in- 
creased forest protection funds; payments 
to counties in lieu of taxes on federally 
owned and acquired lands; expansion of 
national forests by increased acquisition 
and additional assistance to farm forestry. 

Leadership changes in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee made necessary 
by the recent death of Chairman Edward 
T. Taylor, of Colorado, include Represen- 
tative Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, as 
chairman of the whole committee and also 
chairman of the Deficiencies Subcommit- 
tee; Representative Maleolm C. Tarver, 
of Georgia, replacing Representative 
Cannon as chairman of the Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee; Represen- 
tative Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, as 
chairman of the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee, and Representative Butler 
B. Hare, of South Carolina, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriations. 

Distribution to cooperating states of 
$2,165,265 out of the $2,425,000 item for 
cooperative forest fire control under the 
Clarke-MeNary Act for the current fiscal 
year leaves a $259,735 balance to be used 
by the Forest Service as follows: admin- 
istration and inspection, $171,235; con- 
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tingent and impoundments, $40,000; for. 
est taxation and insurance study, $45,000, 
and radio service to states, $3,500. The 
new cooperating states of Utah and Tow, 
will each be given small sums to aid ip 
forest fire protection this fiscal year 
California, with a total of $258,642, r. 
ceived the largest Clarke-MeNary allot. 
ment of any state; Washington is ney 
with $197,000, and Oregon third with 
$157,354. Other leading states are Michi. 
gan, which received $136,100; Florida, 
$119,368; Minnesota, $99,711, and Wis. 
consin, $93,381. 

Contained in the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation bill, 
H.R. 5788, is a $150,000 item, largely 
earmarked for research and _ technieal 
services in forest products urgently need- 
ed in connection with the national defense 
program. In reporting this bill the De. 
ficiency Appropriations Subcommittee re. 
duced by $67,500 the original $217,500 
supplemental estimate for this purpose as 
submitted by President Roosevelt on Av- 
gust 21. Passed by the House on October 
10, this measure is expected to be en- 
acted by the Senate and signed by the 
President within a few days. If the 
$150,000 item is enacted the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory appropriation for the 
current fiscal year will total $932,500. 

Disallowed by the Deficiencies Subcon- 
mittee in reporting H.R. 5788 was a 
$300,000 supplemental estimate for co- 
operative farm forestry, “to extend, co- 
operatively, in so far as possible with the 
States, technical assistance to farmers in 
areas of heavy timber demand in order 
to assist them to obtain a fair price for 
farmwoods products sold and to assure 
that cuttings made leave farm woodlands 
in a productive condition.” 

The House on October 16, passed the 
Murdock bill, H.R. 2675, to permit min- 
ing within the Organ Pipe Cactus Na- 
tional Monument in Arizona. Its Senate 
companion bill, S. 260, sponsored by Ser- 
ator Hayden, passed the Senate on May 
23, over the objection of various conserva- 
tion organizations who contend that the 
bill nullifies the purposes for which the 
monument was established and will set a 
precedent for further violation of the pur- 
poses for which the national monuments 
and parks are created. 

Applying to farmers’ wood lots only, 
Representative Fulmer’s new “Coopera- 
tive Farm Forest Restoration” bill, HR. 
5666, declares it to be the policy of Con- 
gress to “aid in establishing and operat- 
ing farm forest products cooperative mat- 
keting associations.” House Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Fulmer has indicat- 
ed that his new bill, which differs from 
his “Cooperative Forest Restoration” bill, 
H.R. 969, only in its exclusion of forest 
land owners other than farmers, will have 
precedence among forestry bills coming 
before the committee. 
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CONSERVATION 
"CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress with 
Action September 6 to 
October 15, 1941 














FORESTRY 


H. R. 5666—FuLMer—To authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 
cooperative agreements or leases with 
farmers in order to provide for the 
management of their forest lands and 
the marketing of their forest products 
in accordance with proper forestry and 
marketing practices. Introduced Sep- 
tember 17, 1941. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT 


H. R. 2675—Murpock—To permit min- 
ing within the Organ Pipe Cactus Na- 
tional Monument. Passed House Oc- 
tober 15, 1941, and the companion bill, 
§. 260, which had already passed the 
Senate May 23, 1941, was substituted 
for the House bill. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


H. R. 2320—-WrEavErR—To accept the ces- 
sion by the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Amended and passed by the House Oc- 
tober 6, 1941. Referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys October 9, 1941. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


H. R. 3185—-Morr—For the relief of the 
State of Oregon, Department of For- 
estry of the State of Oregon, and cer- 
tain organized protection agencies in 
the State of Oregon for protection of 
unappropriated public forest lands in- 
termingled with Oregon and California 
lands from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1939. Passed House October 6, 1941. 
Referred to the Senate Committee on 
Claims, October 9, 1941. 


H. R. 5683—Rosrnson, Utah—To author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire lands or interests in lands for the 
Geological Survey. Introduced Sep- 
tember 18, 1941. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 


5. 1913 —WuiTE and Brewster (H. R. 
o676—Mrs. SmitrH)—tTo create a Divi- 
sion of Water Pollution Control in the 
United States Public Health Service, 
ete. Introduced September 17, 1941. 
Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 





BE PREPARED FOR THE 
EMERGENCY WITH A 


PACIFIC PORTABLE PUMPER 


These powerful, dependable fire-fighting units are the best 
investment you can make in emergency protection. 


They have the highest weight efficiency of all portable 
pumpers—more power—less weight—more easily trans- 
ported— greater protection over a wider area. Approved by 
forestry and conservation organizations all over America. 
Thousands of these pumpers are in service today, ready to go 
into instant action against spot fires in forests, ready to pro- 
tect homes, ranches, communities, and other property subject 
to fire hazard. Models to fit every need. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH FIRE DEFENSE 





Get your FREE copy. Fire Fighting Manual. Just mention AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine—Write us a card today. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


























STAMP OUT 
FOREST FIRES 
WITH 
POSTER STAMPS! 


Have you ordered a supply of 
the Association’s four-color Fire 
Prevention Poster Stamps? |f not, 
use the order blank below. Why 
not fill it out and return it today? 


ORDER BLANK 
Please send me __.... . sheets ($1 per sheet) of four-color Forest Fire Prevention 


Poster Stamps (100 to a sheet). | enclose $ 


Name 
Street Address 


City sinticcetiitnateniipstinamtecste “a 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Shenandoah Automatic 
Wood-Burning Heaters 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


These heaters are safe and 
efficient .. . provide large 


heating capacity at low 
cost. Require little atten- 
tion. Thermostatic Draft 


Control greatly reduces 
heating costs. 
free. 


SHENANDOAH EQUIPMENT CORP. 
32 Edom Road Harrisonburg, Va. 
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ATTRACT WILD 
DUCKS & FISH 


with wild rice, wild celery, duck 
potato and 30 others described in free illustrat- 
ed book Write for planting advice and book. 
THE WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 
ae 











INVENTION 


FOR INVENTORS recono Free 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’? form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








3 Patents 


Infringers and 
Best material. 


imitators warned. 
Best 
High 
Carbon 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 











THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Any quantity sold up to the thousands. 
Write for Prices and Description 
| ¢C. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
| The Government buys by the thousand. 
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PORTABLE FIRE PUMP 


The Griffin Wellpoint Corporation, of 
New York City, has in production a line 
of portable fire-fighting trailers. The 
equipment consists of a centrifugal pump, 
self-priming of its own design, which has 
a capacity of 150 G.P.M. at 125 pounds 
pressure when operating at 2,000 R.P.M. 
The engine is 4-cylinder Wisconsin air 
cooled, which develops 164% H.P. The 
trailer itself is constructed of 4-inch steel 
and the wheels carry 6.00 x 16 tires. The 
hose containers are of 14 gauge steel with 
18 gauge metal partitions. The trailer is 
55 inches high, 67 inches wide, 110 inches 
long. It weighs 2,160 pounds. 


STREAMLINED POWER GRADER 

The most rigid requirements of heavy 
construction and all-season maintenance 
are fully met by the new, all-wheel drive 
and steer 99-M motor grader offered by 
the Austin- Western Road Machinery 
Company. All wheels are equipped with 
large diameter tires, equal in size for con- 
venient interchangeability, and all wheels 
are driven and steered by power. As a 
result, the 99-M can grade steeper bank 
and ditch slopes, with a longer blade; and 
it can offset the frame to distribute power 
along the entire moldboard to move 
heavier loads. Other advantages are in- 
creased maneuverability and a short turn- 
ing radius. 

Adjustments are all made by hydraulic 
power control from the eab, including 
shifting the blade on its arms; reversing 
circle; steering front and rear wheels, and 
raising and lowering blade. When at- 
tachments are used, hydraulic power oper- 
ates scarifier, loader, roller, bulldozer, 
snow plow and snow wing. 


AUTOGIROS SPOT FIRES 

Autogiros, the type of aireraft capable 
of landing and rising in smaller spaces 
and traveling at lower rates of speed than 
other airplanes, are playing an important 
part in the conservation work of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Not only have they 
proved their superlative value in spotting 
forest fires and carrying supplies to fire- 
fighters but plans are being made to use 
the giros in animal census taking, par- 
ticularly in such areas as Death Valiey 
National Monument, California, and Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

In addition, the machines are employed 
in surveying by aerial photography na- 
tional park areas suited to recreational 
development. Based at Manteo, North 
Carolina, near the proposed Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, and at Boulder 
Dam national recreational area, Nevada, 
each autogiro, secured from the Army, 
has a carrying capacity of approximately 
2,500 pounds. 
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THER PUBLICATIONS 


A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 








My Country “Tis oF THEE, by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, Eleanor Bowman and 
Mary Phelps. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 335 pages, ills. 
Price, $3.50. 


With a subtitle—‘The Use and Abuse 
of Natural Resources”—this book sets 
down frankly what is happening to our 
wealth of natural resources, and what 
nust be done to conserve them—with par- 
ticular reference to soil, coal and oil. The 
simple but vivid text, the profuse and 
graphic illustrations point the processes 
of national development or decay. As 
one reviewer has said, it “presents clearly 
the haman drama through which natural 
wealth is changed from earth stuff to the 
things we all need.” All three authors are 
elueators and the book is a “must” for 
conservationists. 


Plant GALLS AND GALL MAKERS. by 


Ephraim Porter Felt. Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 364 
pages, ills. Price, $4.00. 


An authoritative work on a_ subject 
which will answer many questions for 
any people interested in this little known 
phase of natural history, for galls are de- 
lormities occurring in a great variety of 
plants, and present many, as yet, un- 
wlved problems in biology. More than 
(00 illustrations, many of them original, 
embellish the text. 

Tae CHEMisTRY OF PULP AND PAPER 
Making, by Edwin Sutermeister. John 
Wiley and Sons, New York City. 529 
pages, ills. Price, $6.50. 


This is a third edition, designed to bring 
the book down to date and to cover the 
tapidly changing conditions obtaining in 
te pulp and paper-making industry. 
Published primarily for chemists, it in- 
dudes all technical details necessary for 
the chemical engineer to get a complete 
inderstanding of the chemistry involved 
N manufacture, going into mechanical 


phases only in so far as necessary. Mod- 
ern theory and knowledge has thrown 
light on what was formerly mystery and 
further work and chemical research is re- 
sulting in constant enlargement of this 
intensely interesting field of knowledge. 





The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association. 











Irrigation Problems in Citrus Orchards, 
by C. A. Taylor. Soil Cons. Serv., U. 
S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin 1876. 
Supt. of Does., Wash., D. C. Price 15 
cents. 

Influence of Altitude and Aspect on Daily 
Variations in Factors of Forest-Fire 
Danger, by G. Lloyd Hayes. Nor. Rocky 
Mtn. For. and Range Exp. Sta., U. S. 
D. A. Supt. of Does., Wash., D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 

Publications of the National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C., 
published by the Government Printing 
Office and for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at the prices listed: 

Development of Resources and Stabili- 
zation of Employment in the United 
States: 

Part I—The Federal Program for 
National Development. Price 25 
cents. 

Part II—Regional 
Plans. Price 80 cents. 

Part IIlI—Functional Development 
Policies. Price 15 cents. 

Research—A National Resource. Part 
II. Industrial Research. Price $1.00. 

Land Classification in the United States. 
Price 60 cents. 

Public Land Acquisition. Part II— 
Urban Lands. Price 20 cents. 


Development 


Resources and Opportunities of the Mid- 
Continent Area of the United States. 
Issued by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Log Scaling and Timber Estimating, by 
James D. Pond. Cornell Junior Exten- 
sion Bulletin 39. N. Y. State Coll. of 
Agr., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Virginia Wildlife, published by the Vir- 
ginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Blacksburg, Va. Price, 10 
cents. 

1940 Report of the State Game Warden, 
Maryland State Game and Inland Fish 
Commission, 514 Munsey Building, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

“My Fish Friends,’ by Myron E. Shoe- 
maker. Gray Printing Company, Inc., 
DuBois, Pa. 

Teacher’s and Student’s Manual, by My- 
ron E. Shoemaker—to accompany “My 
Fish Friends.” Murelle Printing Co., 
Sayre, Pa. 

Plowing for Terrace Maintenance in the 
South, by John M. Downing and Philip 
M. Price. Soil Cons. Serv., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Govt. Printing Office, Wash., 
D. C. 
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No. 1-WE Trimmer and Saw 


Double leverage action of pulley gives the 
Bartlett Combination Tree Trimmer and 
Pole Saw extra power. Head sections 30” 
over all. Easily converted from pruner to 
tree saw for cutting larger limbs. Can be 
lengthened by adding extra sections to the 
head section. Pole Saw has 16” curved blade. 
Poles are straight grained Sitka spruce with 
interlocking sections and treated to prevent 
moisture absorption. 

Now available in 3 combinations: 4/—6/ or 8' inter- 
mediate and bottom sections with 30-in. top sections. 


Ask about Books and 
Bulletins on Tree Care. 


, Lag Thread Tree Rod 

an 

all on Materials used j 
RESERVATION ci 


Protect Tree Wounds With 
BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


Bartlett Tree Paint for the protection and healing of 
tree wounds after pruning. Applied with ordinary 
paint brush. Non-injurious to cambium layer. Will 


not freeze. 
$1.50 


1 Gal. Can 


$5.50 


5 Gal. Drum 


e 
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OUR NEW 
CATALOG 

NO. 27 


Free on Request 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 East Grand Bivd. Detroit, Michigan 
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FUEL SAVING SENSATION 


THE 
Downdraft 


ASHLEY wessscines 


DOWNDRAFT ASHLEY MEANS 


up to 50% and more savings 
in fuel 


According to letters received from many 
Ashley users, which we will send upon 
request. 

24 Hour Heat. No fires to build cold meorn- 

ings under normal conditions. 
No ashes to take up daily. Burns woed, 
clean, cheap fuel. 
Mere heat due to Ashley’s patented down- 
draft system. 
Burn these small undesirable trees, thin your 
forest, promete better growth. 


Enjoy 24 Hour Heat — Save on Fuel. 


Ashley Downdraft thermostatically controlled sys- 
tem protected by four American patents, one 
Canadian patent. There is but one Ashley. Accept 
no substitute. 

9 types and prices. Over 2,000 retailed in one 
city, these in the finest homes and apartments as 
well as the humblest shacks. 

Many many thousands in use all over America. 

On the market since 1929. Time tested and 
proven. 


Write for catalog and prices. If no dealer 
near you, we will ship direct. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 


Columbia, South Carolina 


















“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
=. £2. Positive Internal Brakes 
oa 


mans VA —_— 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—Wt. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special’’—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 























REGULATION 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHING 


e@ Specified Fabrics 
9 Expert Tailoring 
e@ Perfect Detailing 
@ Guaranteed Fit 


Write for latest prices and sample 
fabrics. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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Timber Rafting on the Delaware 
(Continued from page 517) 


be left behind. At Narrowsburg the river 
is “throttled down” between high banks 
where the ice often jammed in spring and 
held up rafts for days. At ten-Mile River, 
in the great flood of 1869, scores of rafts 
which had tied up there for safety were 
torn loose and lost. 

Milford, Pennsylvania, was a favorite 
stopping place for river men. Here, to- 
ward the close of the rafting era, the Yale 
School of Forestry established a summer 
camp to train men in better ways of han- 
dling woods, for by then the virgin stands 
were almost gone. 

At Dingman’s and at Flatbrookville and 
Pahaquarry on the Jersey side, ties and 
hoop poles were rafted. From Bushkill 
came large quantities of oak joists. These 
were usually made up in small floats with 
the joists set edgewise and held together 
by a spindle run through holes in the 
ends. The oars were small enough to be 
handled by one man. 

Below the Water Gap the river was 
dotted with many local markets. School 
slates were made in Portland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and much cherry lumber was need- 
ed for the frames. Belvidere, New Jersey, 
an important log market for this town, 
was just above Foul Rift and many men 
preferred to sell their rafts rather than 
run through the rapids. 

At Foul Rift the river has cut its way 
through a limestone ledge for nearly a 
mile, leaving the bottom rough and jagged 
with many hidden boulders which form a 
series of “hay-cocks” on the surface. 
Caught in these rushing waters, rafts oc- 
easionally crashed into sunken rocks and 
were shattered to pieces. In the eddy just 
below the rift a boat was usually waiting 
with liquor for the nervous crew, and at 
Hutchinson’s on the Jersey side, many 
rafts tied up to make repairs. 

Easton was the greatest log market on 
the river, where many rafts were sold. 
Here the junction of the Lehigh with the 
Delaware creates a treacherous swirl of 
currents and rafts were often wrecked 
against the abutments of the railroad 
bridges. At Tumble Falls rafts often 
stranded in low water and once when a 
number were thus aground and the men 
had gone to Warford’s for dinner, a 


heavy thuader storm came up and washed 
them all away. 

At Lower Black’s Eddy or Point Pleas. 
ant many rafts tied up and took on local 
pilots to run Welles Falls at Lambertville 
This was the most dreaded rapids on the 
Delaware, where the river passes throug} 
a series of rocky ledges with a drop of 
twelve feet in less than a mile. Rafts of. 
ten ran this rift in strings—one close }e. 
hind another—so that if one caught fast 
the next might knock it loose. Here every 
rock had its separate name. There was 
“Entering Rock” that wrecked green Di- 
lots at the start, and “Grass Rock” ang 
“The Foamer.” “Rodmans Rock” near 
the Jersey side was where a steersman 
by that name was lost. These and others 
played a part in rafting days when steers. 
men had to know each hazard on the 
river. 

At Trenton the hands were paid off for 
the actual “run” was over. From here to 
Philadelphia the rafts drifted slowly on 
the ebbing tide or anchored when jt 
flowed. In later days tugs towed strings 
of thirty or forty rafts down to the lun. 
ber market at Conrow’s dock, Port Rich- 
mond in Philadelphia. 

Timber rafting reached its peak in 1875 
when over 3,000 rafts came down the riv- 
er. From that date a swift decline set in, 
for the timber was disappearing rapidly 
in the absence of forestry practices. By 
1900 the flood had fallen away to a drib- 
ble. In 1907 four rafts came down, then 
one in 1913. As late as 1921 ties and poles 
were brought down to Columbia, New 
Jersey, and in 1922 the last raft ran from 
Hancock to Callicoon, New York. 

Today the virgin stands of the upper 
Delaware are gone and the lumber indus- 
try is dead. Communities that once lived 
by the woods are deserted. Second growth 
is creeping in but its quality is poor and 
fires keep the stocking down. There is 
little good farming land for the soil on 
the hills is thin and stony. This is a nat- 
ural forest region and under proper man- 
agement could be permanently productive 
of timber and men. Today it is a land of 
ghosts—a part of America that flourished 
briefly and faded under the destructive 
policy of complete exploitation. 


Mountain That Breathes Fire 


(Continued from page 519) 


modern war machines seem childish. Only 
a few miles to the southwest of this dev- 
astation is the scene of an older but more 
violent disturbance. Today, Brokeoff 
Mountain dominates the skyline of the 
southwest corner of Lassen Voleanie Na- 
tional Park. This imposing mountain is 
but a fragment of a once mighty voleano 
called Mt. Tehama, which was a peak 
built up of alternating layers of lava and 
fragmental materials to a height of about 
12,000 feet. This elevation was retained 
for an indefinite period of time, until Na- 
ture again went on a rampage. 


This Blitzkrieg, which occurred in the 
late Tertiary time, probably started out as 
a series of violent explosions that frac- 
tured the rocks in the weaker upper p0- 
tion of the mountain. After, or during, 
the eruptions the upper 3,000 feet of the 
mountain was destroyed, leaving a vast 
cireular caldera about three miles in d- 
ameter. Brokeoff Mountain, Mt. Diller, 
and Black Butte are just jagged frag- 
ments of the caldera rim. The hot springs 
areas of the Sulphur Works and Little 
Hot Springs Valley represent dual con- 
duits that once carried voleanic material 
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from the interior of the earth to the sur- 
face, The present activity of the hot 
springs is one of the last phases of the 
dying activity of once mighty Tehama. 

“In this area, now known as Mt. Lassen 
Voleanie National Park, are still other 
evidences of the irresistible forces of 
nature. In the northwest corner, in the 
Manzanita Lake area, are the Chaos 
Crags, Chaos Jumbles and the Dwarf For- 
est, Here avalanches and explosions from 
the Chaos Crags completely denuded an 
area of two and a half square miles only 
a few hundred years ago. ; 

Again in the northeastern portion of the 
park are the famous Cinder Cone, the 
Chromatic Dunes and the fantastic Lava 
Beds. The history of this activity can be 
traced quite accurately through chemical, 
geological, physical and vegetative studies. 
Cinder eruptions and lava flows began in 
the middle sixteenth century and were re- 
peated at about seventy year intervals. 


The present aspect of this area is that 
of a gigantic slag heap surrounded by 
about twenty-five square miles of fine 
black cinders. Cinder Cone is the center 
of the scene and rises 700 feet above the 
surrounding country. To the west and 
south of the cone spread the highly col- 
ored Chromatic Dunes of numerous hues 
varying from yellow to purple. Beyond 
the dunes to the west, south and east lie 
the dull brownish black basaltic lavas. 

In all of the areas mentioned nature is 
trying desperately to cover the devastated 
places, as if she were ashamed of her out- 
burst of temper. Lichens, mosses, grasses, 
shrubs and trees are gaining a foothold 
and in time will reclothe the barren slopes. 
Then visitors to the park will have to rely 
on verbal or written stories to gain a pic- 
ture of the events which took place. To- 
day though, one may drive a car to the 
spot and see for himself the effects of 
tremendous forces of nature in action. 


War Revives an Old Industry 


(Continued from page 506) 


produce burls when only forty years of 
age, most burls of commercial size come 
from plants many years older than this. 

The plants in one patch of laurel ex- 
amined on the Pisgah National Forest av- 
eraged well over 100 years of age, and one 
of the larger specimens showed about 200 
annual growth rings on a section cut 
through the stem eighteen inches above 
the burl. It is the unanimous recollection 
of old mountain men that there was little 
undergrowth in most Appalachian forests 
prior to the establishment of fire control 
organizations by federal, state, and pri- 
vate agencies. As fire control became more 
effective, a forest understory developed 
aud prominent in it were thickets of laurel 
and rhododendron. Such thickets are now 
so young that several generations may be 
required before burls of commercial size 
ean be obtained from them. 

Present burl operations are therefore 
apparently limited to the older stands of 
plants already in existence prior to the 
days of fire protection. These apparently 
escaped destruction by the periodic fires 
either by accident or because favorable 
natural conditions did not permit fires to 
become severe enough to kill the plants. 

According to present indications, open- 
ings created by pipe stock operations will 
regenerate largely to tree species having 
light, wind-borne seed and to seedlings of 
laurel and rhododendron. Burl digging 
creates conditions very favorable for es- 
tablishment of a new growth of such spe- 
cies, by breaking up the dense mat of 
roots, exposing mineral soil in small 
patches and providing entrance of direct 
sunlight. Recently germinated seedlings 
of nearby trees are already appearing in 
most openings. The most common species 
in this new growth are red maple, yellow 
poplar, hemlock and white pine. 

Whether or not the new war-born in- 
dustry will continue permanently in the 
southern Appalachians is now a matter of 
conjecture. Two factors will largely de- 
termine this. The first is the amount of 
raw material available and the second is 


the nature of economic conditions that will 
be established after the present war. 

So little has the occurrence of laurel 
and rhododendron been studied that accu- 
rate estimates of the available supply of 
burls cannot yet be made. There are ap- 
proximately forty million acres of forest 
land in the Appalachian and Cumberland 
mountains of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia. Competent ob- 
servers estimate that at least five to ten 
per cent of this area bears laurel or rho- 
dodendron. Therefore, it is probable that 
the total area on which these plants occur 
is measured in millions of acres. 

The area bearing plants old enough to 
produce burls, however, cannot yet even 
be guessed at, nor can it be foreseen 
whether the available supply would sup- 
port the industry until the great area of 
younger plants begins to produce usable 
burls. Both laurel and rhododendron oc- 
eur outside the borders of the states men- 
tioned above. In general their range is 
northward through Pennsylvania and 
Maryland into New York and the New 
England States. Whether the plants 
growing into these states produce suffi- 
cient burls for pipe block operations is 
not yet known. 

Importers state that during peace times 
transportation charges on pipe blocks 
were lower from the Mediterranean to 
New York city than from shipping points 
in western North Carolina. The cheaper 
labor abroad also resulted in lower dig- 
ging, sawing and curing costs than would 
have been possible in this country. If the 
economic conditions which existed prior 
to the present war are reestablished after 
its conclusion, the revived Appalachian 
forest industry will probably die as it has 
in the past. Meanwhile the industry is 
helping mountain farmers and mill work- 
ers to enjoy an era of relative prosperity 
without serious damage to Appalachian 
scenic values dependent upon the spec- 
tacular blossoms and evergreen foliage of 
laurel and rhododendron thickets. 
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“GLORIOUS EUCALYPTUS” 
—Original Etching by W. R. Locke 
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A WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


(Including Membership in The 
American Forestry Association.) 


For Your Friends and 
Business Associates 


For Your Favorite 
School or Library 


For Your Own Enjoyment 
12 Issues — $4.00 


Remember your friends with a gift 
that will last throughout the year. 
A subscription to AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS, including membership in the 
will renew your best 
wishes on the first of every month. 
The importance of conservation to- 
day and the need of conserving our 
natural resources for National De- 
fense work makes AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS a more valuable and more 
welcome gift than ever before. 


(fill in, tear out and mail) 
See eeueseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeane 


1941 


Membership dues at 


C] Mail them a gift card bearing 
Address 


State 


your Association. 


Amount enclosed $ 


Street Address 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$4 per year for each new member are enclosed. 


919 17TH STREET, N. W 
my name as donor. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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portions of the United States permanent 


forest management is still badly handi- 


capped, or even unjustified, by the inse- 


curity of forest properties from these 


hazards. Their marked reduction is es- 
sential in order to provide the basic se- 
curity that forest owners must have to en- 
able them to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which otherwise exist for 
adoption of constructive types of man- 
agement. The committee believes that 
these facts cannot be stressed too strong- 


American Forestry Association Board 


(Continued from page 530) 


the 





ly or too often by the Association.” 
Members of the Board’s Committee op 
Forestry and Land Use are §. T. Dana 
Chairman, Henry S. Graves, W. B. Gree. 
ley and L. F. Livingston. All members of 
the Committee supported the recommen. 
dations as to publie acquisition and for. 
est protection, but Mr. Graves took excep. 
tion to the section on public regulation on 
the grounds that the urgency of regula- 
tory action by the public in forest conser. 
vation warrants a clearer call for action, 


Firemen in the Woods 
(Continued from page 510) 


Weyerhaeuser men are applying a new 
technique in the Northwest, which is being 
closely watched. It is simply the applica- 
tion to the woods of the principle of the 
city fire department : 

“Get to the fire as fast as possible... 
put it out with water while it’s small.” 

To accomplish this, the Clemons Tree 
Farm has developed what first appears to 
be an elaborate system but which really is 
simplicity itself. The plan falls naturally 
into three categories: First, detection; 
second, communication; third, actual sup- 
pression of fire. 

Five lookouts, four company-owned and 
one state-owned, comprise the fire detec- 
tion system. Ultimately, ninety miles of 
telephone lines, in addition to radios, will 
link the whole area with a central dis- 
patcher at Weikswood, farm headquarters. 

Then there is the fire department itself. 
This consists of seven large pumper tank- 
trucks, five pickup trucks—three of which 
are equipped with 300-gallon tanks, 
pumps and live reels—for patrol service; 
twelve portable pumper units, to utilize 
water from creeks and other natural 
sources in remote areas; twenty-four back- 
pack pumps and other auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

Each tank-truck carries a_ two-way 
radio, giving instant communieation with 
lookouts, dispatcher and other trucks. 
These fire engines are spotted at various 
division points, located in strategie areas 
of high fire hazard as well as at head- 
quarters. 

Naturally, this program has_necessi- 
tated a well-developed road system, now 
under construction. Old logging railroad 
grades are being utilized, and new roads, 
rough but passable, are being pushed 
through the wilderness by big bulldozers. 
When completed, there will be 104 miles 
of primary and secondary roads, with 
maximum grades of twelve per cent, per- 
mitting speeds up to thirty-five miles an 
hour on the primary system. 

In addition, there will be ninety-five 
miles of travelable fire breaks. When this 
system is completed, virtually every point 
in the area will be within 1,000-foot hose 
reach of a fire truck, carrying water and 
pumps. ® * * bd * 

This program captured the imagina- 
tion of the people of Grays Harbor coun- 
ty. Nearly 2,000 of its residents attended 





dedicatory ceremonies in Montesano and 
heard Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of 
Washington, declare: 

“Tf this project succeeds, it may set the 
pace for millions of aeres of such lands 
throughout our state.” 

The audience heard Roderic Olzendam 
of Weyerhaeuser, a vice-president of The 
American Forestry Association, compare 
the farm forest with the original stand: 

“The first timber crop paid no taxes 
during most of its growing period, be- 
cause man was not there; the second will 
pay taxes all the time it is growing. 

“There was only one harvest of the first 
stand in 300 years; the next 300 years 
will provide more than three harvests. 

“Less than forty per cent of the first 
crop could be used; we will use over 
eighty per cent of the second crop, prob- 
ably more. 

“The first harvest left the land unpro- 
ductive; scientific harvesting of the second 
and subsequent crops will enable the land 
to produce tree crops on down through 
the decades.” 

* * * * * 

There are sizable trees on the area to- 
day, forty and fifty years old, which, ina 
few years, will be harvested. But the 
complete test of the plan must await a 
crop rotation of something more than fifty 
years, and a new generation of tree farn- 
ers. But, so far, there has been nothing 
half-hearted about the program on the 
part of either the company or the public. 

Approximately $100,000 is the initial 
investment in construction and equipment. 
Along with it goes a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public information, based upon 
the realization that publie cooperation is 
vital if fire is to be prevented. 

The Clemons Tree Farm is no “king’s 
forest.” There is no wall around it. The 
tree farmers are taking the public into 
their confidence and are asking the pub- 
lic to share the responsibility for ultimate 
success. The area is open to hunters, 
fishermen, berry pickers and others, sub- 
ject to usual fire rules. 

The Clemons Tree Farm, in short, not 
only is an experiment in a new method of 
forest fire control and timber production 
in the Northwest, but it is also expected 
to be an inspiring demonstration of part- 
nership between industry and the public, 
for their mutual benefit. 
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AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


IN PICTURE 
AND IN STORY 


By 
OVID BUTLER 


$2.50 


OMPLETELY revised, with four chapters 
added, this new edition brings the story of 
conservation in America right up to the present 
day—with an enlightening glimpse into the fu- 
ture. New chapters deal with the wilderness 
movement, the TVA, the conservation work of 
the WPA, and the work and functions of the 
National Resources Board. Beginning with the 
story of the ages, the new and revised AMERI- 
CAN CONSERVATION thus presents for your 
knowledge and enjoyment the complete story 
of the conservation of the organic natural re- 
sources of our country. Briefly told, with more 
than 200 graphic illustrations, it is a story 
which will appeal to young and old alike. It is 
a story every American should read — and 
understand. 


KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


By 


G6. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 





NLARGED to include more than a hundred 
important American trees—twice the num- 
ber appearing in the first editions, which sold 
for $1, — this new edition of KNOWING YOUR 
TREES is just the book tree lovers everywhere 
have been waiting for. Actual photographs of 
over a hundred trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with complete descriptions of 
their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
teristics, make this one of the outstanding tree 
books of all time. Designed for reading con- 
venience, it is also beautifully printed, with 
cover in four colors. The oaks, the pines, the 
maples, the firs, the poplars, the hemlocks, the 
dogwoods, the spruces—these are but a few of 
the aristocratic American tree families found 
in this new edition. 


These two important books are published and recommended by The American Forestry Association. We 
believe them to be the best available books in their field. Singly or together they will make a fine Christmas 
present for boy or girl, man or woman. 
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To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

Send your order 919 - 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
today so you Please send 
AMERICAN CONSERVATION 

may be assured conten of 
prompt delivery KNOWING YOUR TREES 

I enclose $ ($2.50 per copy, postpaid) 


on December 1. 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS and UNUSUAL GIFTS! 


From the Green Mountains of Vermont 


Old Time 
Xmas Basket 


Here is an unusual and always wel- 
come gift — an attractive hand-made 
ash-woed basket — lined with frag- 
rant balsam, and packed with all 
these delightful things: 


pounds real Bear Paw Popcorn 


Aiken Partridgeberry Bowl 


3 
2 pounds of Butternuts 
1 
2 


Half-Pound Boxes Vermont Maple 
Hearts 


Half-Pint of delicious, home-made 
Apple Jelly 


When empty, the basket (121% x 
192) with double handles and 
hinged cover, will be useful for pic- 


: i be etl for, HOME 
Novel Basket Wreath | | ce mf OMEMADE JAM 


Delicious jam made in our own nur- 
and delight. sery kitchen. '- -pint jars: 12 for ; 


a Wild Blackberry: Vermont's country roadsic les _ 
Made and decorated to look like a balsam high pastures are covered with Wild Blackberries 
basket filled with berries and cones. The handle 1 sweeter than cultix ated ones, and they make mar- 

i d with Bal d trimmed with ms . l int j 12 f 

is wound wit alsam and trimm with a . velous jam. '2-pint jars: or a 
smart bow of red ribbon. Unusual and orig- 3 for $4.50 3 for $10.75 12 for $42.00 Strawberry Jam: Rich homemade Jam. 

inal. About 12 inches across. Ya-pint jars: 12 for. .... ; coneeeendh 350 








: A Delightful Gift! 
Xmas Candlestick, $1.50 | remns Beastiful for bons | CHRISTMAS DOOR Balsam Door Sprays 
Made of Balsam tips, red berries $2.50 BELL B tifully de- 
a =“, on a sturdy . ~ a PARTRIDGEBERRY A string of S Fmt ‘wh ‘ane 

out ins. across, an ur- j Pair d berries. Dis- 
nished with 10 in. candle. De- ; BOWL Only $1 50 - Se ae Guiiee, tenoliee 
lightful for mantel or table Evergreen foliage 3 for $ 4.00 green balsam, with ing. Novel for use 
decoration. with bright oa See. 12 for $15.00 brown cones and = doors, instead 
ries, scien red berries. Rings of the convention- 
Decorated BABY < } cnanibee. "on on nen oe. “Welcome!” when | al wreath. 


CHRISTMAS % Bowl 4 ins. in diameter, with door opens. 


tight glass cover to retain mois- - 
TREES .” : ture. Always excites wonder and 24 in. Spray 


4 admiration. Ships safely. 
oe | $2.50 $2.50 
6 for $6.00 “. e 
18 to 24 ins., $1.50 
6 for $7.50 
Mounted on round sections of 
birch tree, with the white 
bark on, these cones and red- 


berry-decorated Spruce trees can be used as center 
pieces and in many other attractive ways. 


EVERGREEN FESTOONING ) Berried Spell 
This Balsam ‘‘roping’’ (illustrated below) does not Y 
-— Ramee warm rooms, and fills the house NO. 2 WREATH 12 for $1.00 
Heavy grade, Lighter grade, ° Real holly; Winterberry (red) ; Bitter- 
5 sod ‘nae 5 yds. $2.00 Christmas Wreath No. 2 sweet (orange). Large sprays. Order 
10 yds. $6.00 ; 10 yds. $3.50 One of our loveliest; 15 ins. across, by name. 
: ‘ decorated with cones and 


red berries. Red ribbon $ 5 


24 ins. long 











bow, 25c extra. ‘ 
3 for $4.50 6 for $8.50 


Ask for Fe Christmas Catalog for full 


r ou > s of wreaths; all prices. Arbor Vitae. 18 inch _ 12 for $1.00 
q Use this convenient coupon 
ORDER NOW! or copy items in letter 


SSS PREPRESS RETR Sy Special Evergreen Boxes Complete Fireplace Set 
The AIKEN NURSERIES, Inc., Box H, Putney, Vermont. Each contains sprays of evergreens, - S yde. Beleam Festooning (come 
Please send me the articles checked below. I enclose remittance to z sorted cones and sprays of Ilex Berry. yas. Ww . with — 
cover prices. F.O.B. Putney, Vt. We prepay Gift Orders and bill you f A box goes a long way in decorating for 1 12-in. Wreath with cones is 
carriage charges. Xmas. ries; 2 Xmas Candlesticks; 1 13-im 
He. cy _ Containing 50 12 to 18 in. diam. Ash Wood Basket; 2 bushels 
[] 1 Xmas Door Bell $2.50 | (1 Partridge B. Bowl $1.50 i ant Guin ae ee 2.75 Cones for burning. Give your fire 
o1 Xmes Basket $3.75 C) 3 for $4.00 [) 12 for $15.00 2 ays ontaining ° a 4 place these charming holi- 
$10.75 1 4 $42.00 [] 1 Balsam Basket Wreath $1.75 No. 3. Containing ‘300 12 to 18 in. day decorations! Com- $7.00 00 
at Jon 12 for $3.5 (CO 8 for $4.50 4 sprays ’ plete, only 
] 1 Candlestick $1.50 O) 1 12”-18” TREE $1.25 
C) 2 for $2.50 C] 6, $6.00 
(1) 5 Yds. Heavy Roping $3.50 ] 1 18-24” TREE $1.50 
Cj 10 Yds. Heavy Roping $6.00 12 Berried Sprays $1.00 
(0 5 Yds. Lighter Roping $2.00 Fireplace Set $7.00 
() 10 Yds. Lighter Roping $3.50 2 Arbor Vitae Sprays with Cones $1.90 
[) 1 No. 2 Wreath $1.75 [j 3 for $4.50 yergreen Boxes— 
C 6 for $8.50 CO $2.75 CD $4.50 — $10.00 


Evergreen Sprays 


Bearing Cones 
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Write for Our Complete Illustrated Christmas Catalog 


ORDER EARLY! Give full shipping instructions. State 
WHEN you want your order shipped. Prices F.O.B. Putney; 
Vt. We prepay Gift Orders and bill you carriage charges. 





Name 


Address 


a 





The AIKEN NURSERIES, Inc. PUTNEY; VERMONT 


BOX H 








